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A Book on the Fine Arts. 


HE Professor of 
Fine Art in the 
University of 
Edinburgh has 
compressed into a 
small volume* 
more real thought 
and suggestion on 
the subject than 
we often find in 

iarger and more pretentious treatises. The 

book is arranged under three leading heads: 

“‘ Art as the Expression of popular feelings 

and Ideals”; ‘‘The Formal Conditions of 

Artistic Expression”; and “The Arts of 

Form.” The book is not for artists so much 

as for the general reader, to stimulate his 

interest in the more purely artistic qualities 
of works of art. “There is no reason,” says 

Professor Brown, “why the real aims and 

conditions of artistic work should not be 

understood and appreciated as widely as are 
the literary conditions which attach to sub- 
ject pictures and historical monuments,” and 
the object of the book is to assist in rendering 
these better understood. We fear the belief 
expressed is a little optimistic. The “literary 
considerations ” referred to,—by which phrase 
We suppose is meant the appreciation of the 
story told in a picture and the manner 
of telling it, that element in it which 
could; be separately expressed in literary 
utterance,—can be expressed as a state- 
ment of facts, the comprehension and 
acceptance of which requires little exer- 
cise of thought or reasoning. The aims 
and conditions of artistic work can only be 
estimated by a process of reasoning which 
demands a much more decided intellectual 
effort, and which many are unable to enter 

into, either from mental indolence, from a 

natural deficiency of perception, or because 

they have never been accustomed to give 
their minds to reasoning on such subjects. 

This latter obstacle may no doubt be to some 

extent overcome by the influence of well- 

written and thoughtful critical treatises such 
as the book before us; but too much must 
not be expected even from these. 

It is with Professor Brown’s ideas about 
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architecture that we are chiefly concerned ; 
but we may first glance at the general 
theory of the Arts which is embodied in his 
book. He adopts the view which has been 
partially adopted or suggested by previous 
critics of the subject, that Art essentially is 
“play”; the use and exercise of human 
powers in a free and unfettered manner, 
something beyond and independent of the 
action which is called out by the material 
necessities of life: only with the reservation 
that “ Art is play under the influence of the 
principle of order.” This is a very compre- 
hensive definition, and will be found to in-| 
clude, in a broad sense, every form of Art. 
‘‘The leap or the caper only develops into the 
dance when it learns a certain rhythm, and 
without measure and refrain the cry and 
shout cannot become the song. The idle 
streaks and notches of the knife are not 
ornamental until arranged in some sort 
of pattern,” &c. This is not new, of 
course, but there is something new in the 
special way in which the author puts it, in 
emphasising the influence of “‘ The Festival” 
as the great stimulus to artistic expression, 
the festal origin of graphic and plastic decora- 
tion, and more especially the festal origin of 
architecture. This latter idea runs through 
all that is said on architecture in the course 
of the book, more or less; that is to say, 
Professor Brown is rather anxious to discredit 
the idea of the utilitarian origin and purpose 
of architecture, at least to throw it more 
into the background than it has lately been 
placed, and insist on the purely artistic 
character of architecture; a critical expres- 
sion of opinion which has some special inte- 
rest just at present. He admits indeed in one 
place that the utilitarian element’ in architec- 
ture must be regarded as something excep- 
tional to which none of the other arts can 
show any parallel (which is a rather serious 
admission), but maintains that a glance at the 
early history of art in Egypt, Babylonia, 
and Greece, exhibits architecture as far more 
an art of free expression than a merely 
utilitarian craft. 

‘‘The buildings which in these remote periods 
gave architecture the character that it has ever 
since retained, were not houses or ramparts, but 
Temples, Palaces and Tombs,—structures far more 
for show than for utility, though serving at the 
same time (generally only in a part of them) a 


practical purpose. That characteristic of archi- 
tecture which we express by the term ‘ monu- 


mental,’ the dignity of imposing mass and rock. 
like stability, of awful height and far-extended 
breadth, is certainly not the part of it that can 


» be due to considerations of use.” 


Not in a Medieval castle, for instance? 
What about Pierrefonds, or the keep of 
Kenilworth? The Egyptian and Greek 
temples were not utilitarian, certainly, in 
‘their ultimate development, but the author 
emphasises their utilitarian derivation in the 
sketch of the “primitive hut” of ancient 
Egypt (page 235). This one example is 
sufficient to illustrate the radical distinction 
between architecture and painting; the 
latter free to imitate and adopt every form 
on earth, perfectly unfettered in its con- 
struction; while architecture is limited 
to the use of forms in a condition of 
constructional balance and stability, and 
which are based on utilitarian needs,in the 
first instance. It is however a fine and 
suggestive idea, that all great architecture 
inherits something of the spell of simple 
magnitude and solemnity of effect which 
belonged to the early rude stone monuments. 
“There is something Megalithic, primeval, in 
the aspect of the noblest buildings of all times. 
Every architect worthy of the name will catch 
the same spirit.” This is finely said, and it is 
true enough that architecture in the highest 
sense does not begin till we get beyond the 
mere demands of utility. But, in most cases, 
if we come to look into the matter, the in- 
fluence of utility is at the bottom of it, and 
that of construction, at all events, never 
leaves its hold: and there lies the uncon- 
querable distinction between architecture and 
such an art as painting. 

In the second part of the book, “The 
formal conditions of artistic expression,” we 
find the elements of architectural effect 
classed as masses, lines, and light-and-shade 
and texture. Upon this latter point the 
author is at variance with much which has 
been said of late. The influence of light and 
shade in giving the peculiar value of texture 
to architectural surfaces is not to be over- 
looked, nor does he forget that a good deal of 
the pleasure we derive from old buildings is 
due to the varieties of surface caused by the 
influence of time. But he makes the at 
present unpopular reservation that it is 
possible to carry the admiration for this acci- 
dental effect too far, and that “there is a 
touch of modern affectation in the sentimental 
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delight some take in time-worn brick or 
stone work, which after all was meant by its 
builder to be sharp of angle and even in 
grain.” This is an undoubted truth very 
much lost sight of at present ; and on another 
page the author remarks, with we believe 
«qual truth, that “ a Greek stone-cutter would 
have been scandalised at the idea of running 
his mouldings in ‘ wavy lines,’ or varying by 
a hair’s-breadth for artistic reasons the given 
profile.” This is what we have more than 
once urged, and we are glad to find Pro- 
fessor Brown in accord with us. It 
has been asserted that the slight varia- 
tions of line to be discovered on minute in- 
epection in a carved repeating ornament in 
Greek architecture were consciously done to 
prevent rigidity of effect. We believe nothing 
could be more contrary to fact. It must 
remembered in the first place that such orna- 
mente, as we now see them, even in hard 
marble, have suffered to some extent from 
disintegration of surface in the lapse of time. 
After allowing for that, any further slight 
irregularities are due to the imperfection 
attending all humanexecution. An ornament 
is either a repeating ornament, or afree one. If 
it is intended as a repeating ornament, the more 
exact the - ee y the more perfectly is the 
aim attained; and it is entirely contrary to 
the spirit of Greek art to imagine that a 
Greek carver would have undertaken any 
such work but with the desire to execute it 
as perfectly as possible. To credit him with 
the contrary aim is to project back upon 
Greek work an ideal of execution which is 
essentially modern. 

In regard to the subject of colour in archi- 
tecture the criticism given in this book also 
deserves attention. While premising that as 
different materials used in building have con- 
siderable varieties of hue, it is a legitimate 
part of the architect’s work to arrange them 
s0 as to produce a pleasing colour effect, 
the author lays it down positively that poly- 
chrome effects of colour are not of the 
essentials of the art. The architect, he 
argues, can express himself perfectly in a 
single building material; and he points out 
that this was done by Wren, whose work 
owed nothing to the painter or sculptor, 
“who are fondly regarded by some as 
ministering spirits necessary to architecture.” 
This may be put a little too strongly; at all 
events a distinction may be drawn between 
the need for colour externally and internally ; 
but in the main we think the view a sound 
one, however opposed to the prevailing habits 
of artistic criticism of to-day. In regard to 
the exterior use of colour by the Greeks 
(which is passed over rather too lightly), he 
puts the matter in a light which is rather 
new. Glancing at the wooden or partially 
wooden origin of the Greek style, the author 
suggests that to this may be traced the prac- 
tice of exterior painting, as a kind of survival. 
‘*'To paint woodwork is an obvious and neces- 
sary process, preservative as much as orna- 
mental ; but this is by no means the case with 
the more durable stone, the finer sorts of 
which have their own. beauties of tint and of 
varied surface. Hence we may regard painted 
stone architecture as a survival from painted 
wood architecture, and exclude colour applied 
in this way from the list of architectural 
effects that are of the essentials of the art.” 
This is a suggestion which, if a little fanciful, 
at least tends to put the subject in a new and 
rather suggestive light. 

. In Chapter IV. of the second part we note 
some very wholesome remarks in regasd to 
the importance of attending first to the im- 
pression of a work of art as a whole, rather 
than to criticism of the parts. In criticising 
architecture we should not trouble ourselves 
about the details of the figure sculpture, “or 
such other unessential portions,” but regard 
these merely as elements in the general effect, 
and judge them solely in this relation. ‘“ By 
so doing it is possible to become a critic of 
architecture.” The opposite process would be 
to consider first the details, say the figure 
sculpture, “ while the building itself is looked 
upon asin the main a framework or a show- 
box to set off these interesting items ;” which 





is exactly the way, we have observed, in 
which sculptors themselves usually regard 
architecture, not to speak of the imartistic 
public. It would be impossible to take 
a more false view of _ architecture, 
but it is a very common one in the 
present” day, even among architects. Pro- 
fessor Brown, it must be added, is equally 
positive as to the study of the whole in regard 
to sculpture and painting also. It cannot, he 
observes, be too strongly impressed on the 
student that a picture is good or bad in itself 
as a whole, irrespective of the special elements 
which make it up; and only the comprehen- 
sion of this “will turn the ordinary Royal 
Academy visitor into an appreciative critic.” 
We are far enough from that at present, cer- 
tainly. And in regard to architecture again, 
when we have cultivated this habit of study- 
ing the building as a whole, we become more 
alive to the value of a “unifying element” 
in architectural design, and the importance of 
repetition in emphasising form and direction. 

As we have already observed, the author 
is rather disposed to tilt at the utilitarian 
theory of architecture, as “construction beau- 
tified.” It is true, as he says, that this theory, 
or what Viollet-le-Duc calls “respect absoiu 
pour le vrai,” does not cover the whole field 
of legitimate architectural practice ; for that 
matter, no strictly-defined theory does cover 
the legitimate practice of any art; but we are 
disposed to think that the theory of “ con- 
struction beautified” covers more of archi- 
tecture than the Professor is quite willing to 
allow it. In testing the theory by the Doric 
facade he makes a point, however, in regard 
to the frieze, which he characterises as abso- 
lutely necessary to the scheme of proportion, 
but having “no constructive significance.” 
It has not in the matured Doric temple, 
certainly ; but it ‘probably had in the 
simpler building which was the fore - 
runner of the Doric temple: it is a survival. 
We admit, however, that this is not a complete 
answer. The author's argument in regard 
to the Gothic cathedral, however, is mors 
open to question. Ile describes its construc- 
tion, and says that so far it is a mere piece of 
engineering; he asks where the art makes its 
appearance, and argues that it is to be found 
in the freedom from mere scientific exact:- 
tude. Is there not another way of 
looking at it? ‘Take the vault; an engi- 
neer, adopting the constructive method of 
Middle Gothic, and building the vault as a 
stone framework, would probably have left 
the ribs of a square section: they would do 
the work equally well, and the moulding 
would be a useless expense in his eyes. But 
what would be the beauty or expressiveness 
of the Gothic vault with the vaulting-ribs 
unmoulded? And what is that moulding 
but decorated construction? The same 
reasoning may be applied to almost every 
portion of atypical Gothic cathedral. It is 
in reality more severely logical than a Greek 
building, though its expression is so much 
more romantic. 

In the analysis of the Doric forms, in a 
later chapter, there is a good remark in regard 
to the diminution of the column upwards— 
“the thinning of the shaft above hints at a 
fixed limit of height, which no mere cylinder 
would suggest.” This may be added to the 
other zsthetic reasons for the diminution of 
the column, but only as an addition; it is not 
the only one by any means. We must put a 
note of interrogation, also, to the remark as 
to the origin of horizontal mouldings or 
string-courser, as ‘‘essentially a carpenter’s 
feature, and developed naturally from the 
use of material that extends to great length 
in one direction.” So easily, observes the 
author, are mouldings made in wood, that 
miles of them are issued every day out of 
the planing mills for use in interior fittings. 
So they are; but the Greeks had no planing 
mills, and we very much demur to the idea of 
the string-course as an essentially wooden 
feature. It seems more like the emphasis 
and architectural treatment of a flat bonding 
course in masonry. There is to be borne in 
mind also, the desire to provide drips to keep 


‘the rain off the surface, which would be 





a 


likely to suggest the device of a projecting 
course, and then the moulding of it follows as 


a matter of practical necessity for its pur- 


pose, in the first imstance, becoming a means 
of expression afterwards. 

In the same chapter Professor Brown 
takes up the defence (to some extent) 
of the use of the Classic order as an 
applied architectural decoration. He points 
out that the Greeks themseives used it 
occasionally in that sense, instancing 
the Lion Tomb at Cnidos: he might have 
added the Erechtheion, as a more salient ex- 
ample in a higher class of architecture. This 
was the application of a form which originally 
meant a column and beam construction, to 
impart architectural expression to an other- 
wise plain wall. And after all the crusade 
against this thirty or forty years ago, we seem 
to be coming back to it again. It must be 
admitted that there is some truth in Pro- 
fessor Brown's remark that as a rule the 
adverse critics of this use of the orders “have 
been already prejudiced in favour of other 
styles, and have had no eyes for the sober dig- 
nity of Classical compositions.” The position 
of the Gothic purists in regard to the 
forms of Menaissance architecture was 
no doubt absurd and overstrained: there 
are many charming buildings in the world 
in which Classic orders have been employed in 
this postiche manner; but it does not follow 
that it is well to revive it now. The subject, 
however, is far too difficult and important to 
be discussed in @ passing sentence. Only we 
must take exception to Professor Brown’s 
assertion that the Roman application of an 
order in front of a constructive arcade is no 
more illogical than the Greek use of it as 
part of a wall. To our mind it is quitea 
different thing. It is the employment of the 
forms of beam construction on a building 
which is really of arched construction. The 
Greeks did not use the arch; if they had, we 
venture to think they would never have 
combined a mask of columnar architecture 
with it. 

In the author’s remarks on perspective, in 
Chapter I. of the second part, he draws at- 
tention to the curious anomaly, some- 
times overlooked, that there are really two 
different ways in which a set of complex 
objects in nature can be correctly delineated ; 
one way by pure draughtemanship, the other 
by pure science. In the practical daily work 
of the painter, it is observed, “The pre- 
liminary conditions required for the orthodox 
performance of perspective rites are as a rule 
unattainable ;” a sentence in which there }s 
just an enjoyable flavour of banter at the 
expense of the _ perspective draughts- 
man. Mere scientific perspective-drawing 
is not a very intellectual occupation cer- 
tainly, however the soul of Paolo Uccello 
may have thriven on it. Butthe use of a 
scientific grasp of perspective to a painter 
would be to give him a scientific knowledge 
of what the forms are which complex objects 
really take when seen from a certain posi- 
tion, and which are sometimes so intricate 
as to be with difficulty unmravelled by the 
eye alone. We know a case in which 
a very eminent painter was unable to 
lay out to his satisfaction a scene in 
the interior of a temple until he had 
a model made to a small scale. Tho 
degree of scientific knowledge and practice 
possessed by a good architectural draughts- 
man would have saved h’m that trouble and 
expense for what is after all an unsatisfactory 
expedient, since a model can never appear to 
the eye like the full-size building, either im 
linear or aérial perspective. 

The illustrations to the book are not numé- 
rous, and are mostly old friends, which have 
done duty in Fergusson and elsewhere. This 
merely renders the book less attractive and 
also less costly than it might otherwise have 
been, as most of the criticism in it can be 
well understood and followed without re 
ference to illustrations. While we have had 
to differ slightly from Professor Brown in 
one or two points, we must express OUF 
gratification that the subject of the Ime 
Arts in the series of University Extension 
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Manuals (of which this forms one) should 
have been placed in such good hands, and 
treated in so clear and logical a manner 
and in such a comprehensive and philosophic 
spirit. 
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NOTES. 


Seyiik correspondence on “ Archi- 
AG tecture a Profession or an Art” 
was continued in the 7Zimes on 
Tuesday last. Mr. W. White, in 
a rather vague and rambling letter, made the 
suggestion we have already made, that the 
artistic powers of an architect, whether he 
has passed an examination or not, will be 
eventually tested by public appreciation, 
just as those of a painter are tested. 
A correspondent who signs himself “ Art- 
Union” makes the delightful suggestion 
that while the Institute examines archi- 
tects im science and construction, the 
Royal Academy should examine them in art: 
so that the five architects who are members 
of the Royal Academy would be the arbiters 
of what constitutes arcbitectural art! Mr. 
T. G. Jackson takes the unnecessary trouble 
of replying to a letter by a certain surveyor 
who appears to have got the ear of the Tvmes 
and to be allowed to pose as an architectural 
teacher in its columns. Mr. Jackson is 
in error in supposing that this gentleman 
in any way represents the Institute of 
Architects or their ideas; he represents no 
one but himself. But when Mr. Jackson 
asserts that the “ art-architect ” who neglects 
business and construction and only attends to 
design isa bogie invented by the Institute, 
we may offer him two anecdotes in return 
from our own experience. A very clever and 
genial “art-architect” was heard to say 
with charming candour (perhaps in an un- 
guarded moment), “I hate drainage; I| 
like to have all that done for me.” Anda 
still more eminent “ art-architect,” who was 
asked by a client if he would not come and 
look at the site before making the design for 
a house, replied, “That was not necessary.” 
We had this from the client first-hand, other- 
wise it might have appeared incredible. We 
do not think Mr. Jackson would condone 
either of those sentiments, but there are 
people among his party who would.” 








R. T. R. SPENCE has just completed 
the decoration of the sanctuary ceiling 

at All Saints’ Church, Ennismore-gardens. 
Until recently the interior was conspicuous 
by its coldness of effect. This was partially 
remedied by the insertion of a new alabaster 
reredos and a dado round the sanctuary of the 
same material. The sanctuary is apsidal on 
plan, with a ceiling forming a semi-dome. 
This has been treated by Mr. Spence after the 
manner of work characteristic of Northern 
Italy. Immediately above the springing level 
are standing figures of saints. In the centre 
a view of an Eastern city has been intro- 
duced, and immediately over this is Our Lord 
in majesty. Flanking this central figure are 
angels, which thus form a second tier over 
the saints. The whole of the figures have 
been treated in various tones of yellow, 
russet, and brown, while the background 
is & rich blue, and some brighter lights 
have been introduced on the central figure, 
the nimbus of which is of metal and slightly 
raised. Some colouring has also been ap- 
plied to the imposts of the chancel arch, and 
the result of the whole is very satisfactory. 
The nave of the church will, we presume, be also 
treated with colour. At present the effect is 
chilly in the extreme, and the work just com- 
pleted eastward is, we hope, the beginning of 
a complete scheme for the whole building. 
Mr. Spence has also been designing some rich 
glass mosaics which are to be fixed in the 





* On looking again at Mr. Macvicar Anderson’s presi- 
dential address, we perceive that we inadvertently did 
him an injustice, in our Note of last week, in accusing 
him of dividing architects into business men. con. 
structors, and artists; as he went on immediately 
afterwards to say that the true architect combined all 
three functions. Mr. Norman Shaw overlooked this in 


eae in the Times, and led us into forgetting it 





sanctuary of St. George’s Church, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and will take the place of the 
marble on either side of the reredos. We 
gave an interior view of this church, and also 
a detail of the decoration, in our issue of 
November 15, 1890. 


ip the Belgian architectural journal, 

L’Emulation, M. Saintenoy is con- 
tinuing his illustrated articles on Oxford, 
which exhibit both enthusiasm and critical 
judgment. The portions of Oxford illus- 
trated in the last issue are portions of Corpus 
Christi, Oriel, Merton College and St. John 
Baptist’s Church, and Magdalen from the 
High-street. The general effect of the High- 
street with its succession of colleges im- 
presses M. Saintenoy as it has impressed so 
many other foreign visitors, with mingled 
surprise and admiration. 








BISHOP’S Commission is about to con- 

sider the advisability of uniting the 
parishes of All Hallows Barking, and St. 
Dunstan-in-the-EKast. The body of the latter 
church was erected in 1817-21, in the modern 
Gothic style, at a cost of about 36,000/., 
after the designs, jointly, of David Laing and 
his pupil, W. Tite,—though we believe that 
to Tite the major share of the work was due,* 
—in place of Wren’s Classic rebuilding. 
Wren built the tower in 1698, in the Pointed 
style, but with some incongruous detail. 
His implicit trust (according to the well- 
known anecdote) in the stability of the spire 
was due partly to his having provided, to 
balance the thrust of the four flying arches, four 
pendentives, 30 ft. long, reaching down to 
the belfry floor within. Wren may have 
had in his mind the old tower of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, whereof a view, taken from a brass 
seal made for the parish in 1580, is given in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, No. xciii., part 1, 
p- 305. St. Nicholas’s, Newcastle, 1359, and 
restored by Sir G.G. Scott in 1873-6, with 
which this is often compared, is loftier, 
and is, on plan, four times larger. 
Laing and Tite’s interior bears some like- 
ness to that of Wrens St. Alban’s 
Wood-street ; the nave ceiling is groined in 
plaster. St. Dunstan’s rectory, a “ peculiar” 
of Canterbury, is vacant; we are told that 
it is proposed to apply the endowment in 
benefit of St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, 
erected a few years ago from plans by the 
late Mr. E. N. Clifton, architect. (We gave 
a view and plan of this College in the 
Builder for April 21, 1888.) All Hallows 
Barking is renowned for its iron-work, 
monuments, and_brasses. Like other 
London churches with this dedication, its 
foundation is ancient, being of Stephen’s 
time. It belonged to the convent founded at 
Barking, Essex, by Erkenwald, fourth bishop 
of London, for his sister A‘tthelburgha in 
670. Richard I.’s chantry of St. Mary was 
rebuilt by Richard III. for a college of six 
canons and a dean. After the Dissolution 
the college site, to the north, was converted 
into a garden and then built over. About 
twenty-five years ago the south porch 
was pulled down for a _ widening of 
Great Tower - street; opposite stands one 
of the oldest houses left in the parish, 
and Rose-court with its curious roof — 
so named, we imagine, from the “ Rose” 
tavern, of which we read as being there at 
the time of the gunpowder explosion (1649), 
described by Strype, and which so injured 
the church. Recent alterations for traffic, 
together with the making of the railway, 
have changed the aspect of this parish more 
perhaps than that of any other in London. 
The brick tower, at right-angles with Seething- 
lane, and not with the nave, was built in 
1659. The large eastern window, fourteenth 
century, was restored in 1814, when the roof 
was reconstructed and other extensive repairs 
effected. The nave arcade consists of four 
arches upon massive round pillars, with simple 
capitals of late twelfth or very early 
thirteenth century style. Continued into the 





*See our obituary notice of Laing, Apiil 5, 1856. 





chancel, the arcade changes to higher clustered 
columns, carrying arches less acutely pointed. 
In Hatton’s day (1708), the capitals were 
gilded ; the whole arcade is now covered with 
paint. The pulpit and sounding-board are of 
James I.’stime. The altar-piece was presented 
in 1685. A floor-plate commemorates George 
Snayth, auditor to Laud, whose body lay 
here for twenty years before its removal to 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Of the Evyngar 
(Flemish) brass, we printed a description on 
February 25, 1888; the William Thynne, 
of another famous brass, was Henry VIII.’s 
chief clerk of the kitchen, and first editor of 
Chaucer’s works. Scheemakers carved the 
bust of Anne Colleton,—died 1741. In this 
parish were born William Penn (Tower-hill), 
Bishop Andrewes, and Lord Chief Justice 
Bovill (Katharine-court). In St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East was baptised (September 4, 1794) 
Frederick Thesiger, Lord Chancellor Chelms- 
ford, whose parents lived at No. 1, Fowkes- 
buildings, Great Tower-street. 





WE read in the Athenewm that the. 

armoury at Madrid, the Jast remaining 
portion of the old “ Alcazar” is to be de- 
molished in order to clear a space in front of 
the new cathedral, now being erected. The 
Royal Palace occupies the site of Al Cazar, or 
Castle, an ancient Moorish palace in the west 
of the capital, where, on the east bank of the 
river Manzanares, Henry 1V. built for himself 
a hunting-seat. When Charles V. took up 
his residence in Madrid, he enlarged Al Cazar, 
which, as further extended by Philip II., was 
burnt in 1734. A new palace was built, of 
white Colmena granite, after the designs, in 
the Tuscan style, of Giambattista Sachetti, of 
Turin. He supplied drawings for a palace of 
eight or nine floors, 470 ft. square on plan, . 
instead of Juvara’s original project, rejected 
by Philip V., for a range of buildings covering » 
an area 1,700ft. square. It was begun im 
1737 and completed twenty-seven years later. 
The famous collection known as the Museo 
de la Real Armeria is stored southwards of 
the palace, and will now be removed into a 
new building by the river-side. 





shee “National Footpath Preservation 

Society ” send us a briefly worded list of 
the cases of closing or attempted closing of a 
public footpath in which the Society has inter- 
fered. The number of cases during the last year 
(October 1890 to October 1891) is 132, but it 
is to be regretted that in regard to most of 
the cases the Society seem unable to give any 
information as to what was the result of their 
interference. Considering what a tendency 
there is in the present day for private owners 
to block up footpaths to which there has been-- 
& prescriptive right by long custom, and in 
how selfish a spirit this is often done, it is 
well that there should be a body prepared to 
call in question any such changes on behalf 
of the public; but they should certainly 
endeavour, in their future reports, to give 
some statement as to the results of their 
efforts ; they will be a great deal more likely 
to receive public support if they are known to- 
have been successful in a fair proportion of 
cases.” 


Ww* read that a large space in Clerkenwell 
is about to be opened to at least the 
sight of the public. The New River Com- 
pany have agreed to the substitution of a 
dwarf wall, with railing, for the high brick 
wall which the London County Council had 
covenanted to build along the Company’s 
ground in continuing their new Rosebery- 
avenue to the “ Angel” Tavern. According 
to some early views of the locality, including 
Hollar’s series of small etchings (1665),+ the 
prints by Chatelain, Canaletto, and others, 
this ground was formerly unenclosed, save by 
sets of railings here and there. Filtering- 
beds replace the original “outer pond,” 








* For those who have complaints to make as to the 
blocking of footpaths, we may mention that the office 
of the Society is at 42, Essex-street, Strand. 

t Such as ‘“‘The Water-house, by Islington”; ‘‘ By 
Islington” ; ‘‘ The Water-house,” with old St. Paul’s in 
the distance, &c. 
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whilst the head or basin, next south, has been 
enlarged and lined with brick. This basin, 
depicted in George Bickham the younger’s 
print, “ Sir Hugh Myddelton’s Glory,” of the 
first filling of the New River Head, corre- 
sponds, we take it, with an ancient ducking- 
pond, the “open idell pool” described by 
Maitland (1739) and by Howes, and lies about 
85 ft. above the Thames. A reservoir upon 
higber ground, shown as railed-in ina print, 
1720, of the premises and works, preserved at 
the head-oftice, is that which now stands at 
= of Pentonville-road. The words, “ The 

ater tlouse,’ of Visscher’s view made in 
1616, indicate, we think, Bevis Bulmer’s works 
by Queenhithe (1594) rather than the distant 
and invisible house at Clerkenwell. Anyhow, 
the latter had then been standing for three 
years; in 1782 Robert Mylne_ restored, 
almost rebuilt, the Company’s offices here, 
including the house he occupied as chief 
engineer. His son and successor built the 
engine-houses and machinery at New River 
Head and Stoke Newington; but, we are 
told, the base of the “ wheel-house,” at the 
former, is old. On October 6, 1888, we 
illustrated Mr. Crowther’s excellent water- 
colour drawing, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, of the “Oak-room,” as fitted, 
temp. William III.,* by the Company’s Clerk, 
John Grene, who had married Myddelton’s 
grand-daughter. We may add, apropos of 
the present “‘ London water question,’ that 
an entire freehold Adventurer’s share was 
sold for 14,000/. in 1811; and on July 17, 
1889, at auction, for 122,800/., the previous 
years dividend being 2,6101, with a 
reversionary interest in the landed property. 
In 1708 the value was computed at 4,500 
guineas, says Hatton. Nelson tells us that 
in and about 1760 the whole of Islington 
beyond the “ White Lion” got no supply from 
the New River, except on payment of 3d. 
per pailful. 





N December 1 will be offered for sale 
at the Mart, the house now known 
as No. 15, Berkeley-square (east side), 
the residence of the late Mr. IF. Leh- 
mann, F.R.G.S. In the auctioneers’ adver- 
tisement the house is described as “ formerly 
-occupied by the illustrious Horace Walpole.” 
It is commonly stated that Walpole’s house 
in the square is that now numbered 11. It 
is true that Mr. Laurence Hutton, in the sixth 
edition (1888) of his “ Literary Landmarks 
of London,” says Walpole’s house “was on 
the south-west corner of Hill-street, and was 
numbered 42, Berkeley-square, in 1885.” But 
the overlooks the fact that when Walpole 
removed in October, 1779, from No. 5, Ar- 
lington-street, the numbering of the houses in 
the square began from the south - west 
corner. During, or not long after, his life- 
‘time, all the houses were re-numbered from 
the south-east corner. Thus the No. 11 of 
Walpole’s day became No. 42, and the No. 40 
became No. ll. These changes are clearly 
set out by the two sets of postal numbers 
shown in Horwood’s original map, dated 
June 22, 1792, and his extra sheet published 
in June, 1819. In a Directory of 1797, 
No. 8 is Lord Clive’s (now 45, the late Earl 
of Powis his descendant’s), and No. 6 is the 
Earl of Chatham's. The present No. 11 is 
drawn, by Mr. G. N. Martin, as Walpole’s, in 
Mr. Wilmot Harrison’s useful little book, 
“‘ Memorable London Houses” (1889). Wal- 
pole writes to the Countess of Ossory from 
“Berkeley - square, my inauguration day, 
October 14, 1779” :— 

‘*Tam come to town this morning to take pos- 
session of Berkeley-square. . . . Lady Shelburne’s 
being queen of the palace over against me, has 
improved the view since I bought the house.”+ 
On October 10 he had written from Straw- 
berry Hill to Sir Horace Mann :— 

‘7 am removing into a new house in London that 


{ bought last winter. . . . It is in Berkeley-square 
whither for the future you must direct.” 


* See the Builder, ‘Architecture at the Royal 
Academy,” Jane 19, 1888. 

t The ‘* palace,""—which he conld not have described 
as ‘‘over egainst” the present No. 42,—is Lansdowne 
House, built circa 1770 by Robert Adam for Lord Bute, 
who sold it, uncompleted, to William Petty, Lord 
Shelburne, for 22,0002. 








This probably is the house of which he 


writes to the Countess of Ossory on 
January 15, 1797 :— 


**At home I see only a few charitable elders, 
except about four-score nephews and nieces of 
various ages who are each brought to me about once 
a year, to stare at me as the Methusalem (sic) of 
the family.” 


and in which he died on March 2 of that 
year. No. 15 is held by lease from Lord 
Berkeley for a term of forty-four years un- 
expired, at 200/7. per annum. It has been 
decorated by Messrs. Gillow & Co., under 
superintendence of Professor Aijitchison, 
A.R.A., and, it is stated, contains some 
work by distinguished artists. According 
to a drawn plan in the Crace Collection, 
of part of the Berkeley Estate, 1676, the 
square was laid out (twenty years later) 
just beyond Little Brook Field, the Aye 
Bourne running between the field and 
the site of the square; on the field was 
built Shelburne (since Lansdowne) House. 
Berkeley House, burnt in 1733, and rebuilt 
by Kent for the Duke of Devonshire, was 
built circa 1665, on the Penneless Bank 
where had stood Hay Hill Farm, for John, 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton. 





‘ -— London County Council occupied a 

special sitting last week by an academic 
discussion on the incidence of local taxation 
in London, and passed an amendment (moved 
by Professor Stuart, M.P.) to the Reports of 
the Local Taxation Committee. This was 
that “the existing system of local taxation 
in the metropolis unduly favours owners at 
the expense of occupiers, and that it is 
urgently necessary that this injustice should 
be redressed.” Resolutions of this kind are 
mere waste paper: Parliament, and not the 
London County Council, is the legislating 
body, and scores of such resolutions will not 
alter the law unless Parliament and the 
country generally desire the alteration. 
Moreover, the subject is one which concerns 
the whole country, and not London alone. 
But it has been demonstrated over and over 
again that if owners have to pay more of the 
taxes directly, then the rents of the occupiers 
will be raised in proportion. This is clear 
beyond doubt. The whole discussion was 
essentially unpractical, andit isa little difficult 
to understand how apparently reasonable men 
can occupy time over such debates. The 
question to some extent was some time ago 
put to a practical proof in regard to the 
Strand Improvement Scheme: the views of 
the Council were negatived by Parliament. 
Assuming even that Parliament is wrong, the 
County Council cannot alter the rule of the 
legislature, and it should do its business 
having regard to the existing law. Professor 
Stuart and Lord Compton should raise this 
kind of debate at Westminster, and not at 
Spring-gardens. 





HE Mansion House United Association 
on Railway Rates has prepared a use- 

ful statement of comparisons between the 
schedules still awaiting Parliamentary sanc- 
tion and that of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. The latter, it 
will be remembered, was dealt with by the 
Joint Committee as typical; and, together 
with the schedules of eight other leading 
lines, passed into law in August last. These 
companies are busily engaged in examining 
and revising their rates, which have to be 
framed, in accordance with the new law, by 
August 1 next. They endeavoured to get 
the operation of the Act postponed for a 
further two years, on account of the labour 
involved in ascertaining how far the rates 
will have to be revised in order to avoid ex- 
ceeding the new maxima; and the Board of 
Trade have power to extend the time if it 
should prove absolutely necessary. It appears 
that the price of the Acts relating to these 
nine companies is 3s. 3d. each, and much dis- 
satisfaction has naturally been expressed in 
consequence. The price of the original 
schedules submitted by the companies was 


ls., while that of the Provisional Order : 











Bills was about 6d.; so that it is diffi- 
cult to understand why so extravagant 
a charge should be made for copies of 
the Act. A letter in the 7imes of the 12th 
inst., seeking an explanation, remains un- 
answered. There are 230 schedules still un- 
decided, and the Board of Trade have placed 
them in forty-seven groups, thirty-seven being 
applicable to English railways, five to Scotch, 
and five to Irish. As the Board will stil] give 
consideration to any facts and figures bearin 
on these schedules which may be submitted 
to them before the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment, the particulars furnished by the Mansion 
House Association will, no doubt, prove very 
serviceable. There is not much yaria- 
tion from the London and North-Western 
provisions, one of the most noticeable being 
in the maximum weight proposed for small 
parcels in the case of Scotch railways, which 
is fixed at 2cwt., instead of 3 cwt., as on the 
English and Irish lines. In practice, how- 
ever, the Scotch companies have always 
adopted a maximum of 1 cwt.,—as, indeed, 
did the English companies for many years 
prior to the introduction of the present 
500 lb. scale. As regards station and service 
terminals, there is no variation whatever, the 
charges proposed being precisely the same as 
those provided by the London and North- 
Western Act in every instance. 





W* congratulate that evidently pious 
journal Zhe Churchman, of New York, 
which boasts itself in its prospectus to be 
“the only illustrated denominational weekly,” 
on the manner in which it procures the 
illustrations which it seems to think so great 
a recommendation. At the beginning of the 
present year we commenced publishing at 
monthly intervals a series of illustrations of 
the English Cathedrals, from drawings made 
specially for us at considerable cost, with 
plans which in some cases were the result of 
a great deal of careful measurement, in other 
cases were lent for publication in our pages 
by Societies or individuals who had made a 
special study of a certain cathedral. These 
The Churchman has been systematically re- 
producing as its own, month after month; 
very badly and coarsely, it is true, 
but the good intention is evident. No 
doubt, according to the present copdition 
of copyright law in America, which is 
a disgrace to the United States (overn- 
ment, a journal which plunders in this 
way is within its legal rights; though some 
American journals, at all events, are better 
than the American law. It is significant to 
note however, that in New York a journal 
which, from its title, evidently claims to be 
more or less a religious publication, will think 
nothing of purloining a whole series of im- 
portant illustrations from an English journal 
without asking the consent of the latter, 
without offering any compensation, and 
without even the common decency of ac- 
knowledging the source of its plunder. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT OSTIA, NEAR ROME. 


In the years 1880 and 1881, after excava- 
tions executed on behalf of the Italian Govern- 
ment, the theatre of Ostia was discovered, and 
a great portion of the forum which was in front 
of the theatre also. It was possible to ascer- 
tain from the different remains that the theatre 
had been raised at the epoch of Agrippa, and 
the remains of this epoch consist of walls of 
brick of perfect work, with slight traces of 
reticulated work, and contemporary with these 
are other portions constructed with parallel 
pieces of tufa. The first repairs of this theatre 
took place at the period of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla, and some brick walls of rather 
careless work relate to that period. The third 
construction, with every sort of material be- 
longing to other edifices, belongs to the last 
decadence of Rome, and brings us to the epoch 
of the Emperor Honoriu3, or about that time. 
The chronology of the inscription agrees per- 
fectly with the architectural indications. 

Under the emperors Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla, the theatre was1estored almost from 
its foundations, with the exception of the 
stage and of the passage which divides the 
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stage from the cavea. Behind the stage, and 
towards the Tiber, a square extends 78°70 
métres wide, which seems to have been sur- 
rounded by porticoes, and which, as many 
pedestals with honorary inscriptions dedicated 
to citizens of the Ostiense colony were found 
there, must be undoubtedly recognised as the 
forum. 

In the middle of this square were found the 
remains of a temple 25°50 métres long, and 
11:30 wide, the sides of which were broken or 
severed almost to the level of the pavement, 
which was of slabs of marble. The sides, or 
walls, are 1°40 métres thick, and are constructed 
in brick. Near the walls at the bottom or end 
are the traces of the altar, 3:40 métres long, 
and 1:20 wide. With the exception of some 
fluted columns of 065 métre in diameter, no 
other remains are to be found of columns, en- 
tablature, or pediment. It seems that the 
temple was dedicated to Ceres, as may be in- 
ferred from several inscriptions. 

The space covered by the porticoes which 
surrounded the forum was divided by back 
walls into many rooms, which became the resi- 
dences of the corporations occupied in the 
corn-trade, and various inscriptions relative to 
these corporations were really found in these 
porticoes, especially in the eastern part. 

Behind this eastern portico was discovered, in 
recent excavations of the last few years, the 
large barracks of the firemen (castra ostientia), 
the arrangement of which is shown on the plan. 
The hall is preceded by a vestibule, with the front 
‘ornamented by two columns and two pilasters. 
The vestibule measures 9°60 métres in length, 
and 410 métres in width, and the pavement 
has a chiaroscuro mosaic representing the sacri- 
fice of a bull. In the wall at the end of the 
hall there is a large rectangular basement, on 
which rest five marble bases or altars sacred to 
the emperors Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus, 
Severus, Lucius Verus, and Hadrian. Before 
the vestibule is the entrance around which 
were situated honorary bases dedicated to 
varlous emperors, All round are disposed the 
rooms destined for the soldiers, and for their 
head or chief ( prepositus vexillationis). 

The edifice must have been erected or adapted 
for use as barracks about the middle of the 
reign of Hadrian (123-129 A.D.). About the 
end of the second century the barracks were 
restored by Septimius Severus, who made many 
additions and changes to the edifice, as is 
evident from the remains. The barracks are 
surrounded by four large roads, of which the 











northern (see plan, D E), where was placed the 
principal left-hand door, B, is parallel with the 
left bank of the Tiber, and led to the square of 
the theatre or foram. The road, F G,on which 
opened the principal right-hand door, C, has 
not yet been explored, as the excavations at 
that point have not been yet continued. a 
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THE CARPENTERS AND JOINERS’ 
STRIKE: THE ARBITRATOR'S AWARD. 


THE President of the Institute of Architects 
has given his award on the matters in dispute 
between the Central Association of Master 
Builders of London and the Carpenters and 
Joiners of London. The sittings were held at 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on October 19, October 22, Octo- 
ber 27, and November 3. There were present, 
on each occasion, Messrs. Colls, Stanley Bird, 
May, Trollope, Rider, and Henshaw, represent- 
ing the Central Association of Master Builders ; 
and Messrs. Bowern, Matkin, Mackie, Abrey, 
Wilkinson, Apperley, and Dew, representing the 
London United Trades Committee of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners; and, on the last occasion, 
there were also present Mr. Weighill, repre- 
senting the National Association of Operative 
Masons; Messrs. Otley and Hennessey, repre- 
senting the National Association of Operative 
Plasterers; and Mr. Richards, representing the 
National Association of Operative Bricklayers. 
It is unnecessary to quote at full length the 
preamble of the award, which sets forth all the 
circumstances and correspondence which led to 
the arbitration; but it is advisable to reprint 
here the formal demand made by the carpen- 
ters and joiners, as its several clauses are 
specifically referred to in the award :— 


‘¢PROPOSED WORKING RULES FOR CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS IN THE LONDON DISTRICT. 


1. That the working time for carpenters and 
joiners, both on jobs and in shops, be forty-seven 
hours per week all the year round, commencing on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday at 7 a.m., and leaving off at 5 p.m. each 
day, including half an hour for breakfast and one 
hour for dinner; on Saturdays, from 7 a.m. till 
12 noon, with half an hour for breakfast. 

2. That the minimum standard rate of wages be 
10d. per hour. 

3. That overtime be paid at the following rates :-— 
Time and a half from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m., and double 
time from 8 p.m. to time of starting next morning. 


| On Saturday, overtime to commence at 12 noon, 





and be paid double time to time of starting on 
Monday morning. 

4, That men being sent from the shop or job 
shall be allowed, as expenses, 6d. per day if over 
four and under six miles ; and ls, per day for any 
distance over six miles from the shop or job, ex- 
clusive of travelling expenses, time for travelling, 
and lodging money. 

5. That sub-letting and piece-work shall under no 
circumstances be allowed. 

6. That on jobs a lock-up place to be provided by 
the employer for the safety of the workmen’s tools. 

7. That every employer shall provide, both in 
shops and on jobs, some suitable place for the 
workmen to have their meals, and provide a 
labourer to prepare the same. 

8. That carpenters and joiners in receipt of full 
wages, having been employed fifty hours, shall, 
on discharge, receive one hour’s notice and one 
hour’s wages for grinding ; the time so allowed shall 
be occupied for that purpose.” 


Having stated that all the gentlemen named 
above as representatives had given evidence 
before him on each one of the eight clauses con- 
stituting the claim of the carpenters and 
joiners, along with full information as to the 
hours, pay, and conditions under which carpen- 
ters and joiners now work both in London and 
in the provinces, and that he has impartially 
and exhaustively considered the evidence, the 
arbitrator continues— 


‘As regards Clause 1.—The carpenters and 
joiners have established a claim for consideration 
in respect of the present code of working hours. 
The abnormal size of London, and the great 
distances which workmen consequently have to 
travel in order to reach their work and their homes, 
render the conditions of London work exceptional, 
and different from that of any other town in the 
kingdom. 

As regards Clause 2.—The carpenters and joiners 
have failed to establish their claim for an increase 
of pay. The decrease in the trade of the country, 
rel the admitted excess of supply over demand for 
labour, are conditions which point to the curtail- 
ment rather than the expansion of wages. The 
recent strike has been the means of inflicting injury 
on the trade of the carpenters and joiners of Lon- 
don from which, in my judgment, it will not 
recover, for a large amount of carpenters’ work has 
been superseded by other methods of construction, 
which are likely to be increasingly adopted in 
future, wkile the difficulty that has been expe- 
rienced in getting joiners’ work done in London 
during the last six months has given an impetus to 
foreign and provincial competition, of which pro- 
ducers abroad and in the provinces have not been 
slow to take advantage. In view of such condi- 
tions, to increase the cost of building beyond its 
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present prohibitive price would be to restrict still 
further an already restricted trade, and to bring 
disaster on workmen and all concerned. 

As regards Clause 3.—It is reasonable that work- 
men should be paid liberally when asked by their 
employers to work overtime, but, inasmuch as over- 
time is in many cases a necessity, the rate should 
not be such as would be probibitive. 

As regards Clause 4.—The clause is amended so as 
to be applicable to the case of workmen engaged in 
London and sent to the country. 

As regards Clause 5.—The case for the proposed 
abolition of sub-letting and piece-work, in all circum- 
stances, has not been established ; consequently, no 
rule respecting it appears in my award. 

As regards the remaining Clauses.—They have 
been practically agreed to by both sides subject 
to certain modifications, and they are by mutual 
desire embraced in the award. 


MY AWARD, THEREFORE, IS THAT, on 

and after the date hereof, the Code of Working 
tules for Carpenters and Joiners in the London 
District shall be :— 

1. The working time both in shops and on out- 
door jobs to be 51} hours for 36 weeks in summer, 
and 47 hours for 16 weeks in winter, equal to an 
average of 50 hours all the year round. The hour 
for commencing work to be 6.30 a.m. for the 36 
summer weeks, and 7 a.m. for the 16 winter weeks. 
Tbe hour for leaving off work on the first five 
working days of the week to be 5.15 p.m. for the 
36 summer weeks, and 5p.m. for the 16 winter 
weeks, except in the depth of winter on outdoor 
jobs, when it is to be 4.30 p.m. The hours for 
leaving off work on Saturdays to be 12 o'clock all 
the year round. Half an hour to be allowed for 
breakfast every working-day, and one hour to be 
allowed for dinner on each of the first five working- 
days of the week, except in the depth of winter on 
outdoor jobs, when half an hour only shall be 
allowed. The 16 winter weeks to be reckoned 8 
weeks on each side of Christmas. 

2. The standard rate of wages in shops and on 
jobs tu be 9d. per hour. 

3. Overtime, when worked at the request of the 
employers, but not otherwise, to be paid at the 
following rates per hour : — 

From 5.15 p.m. insummerand5p.m.in s. d. 

I Bie Oe es nnn sccncccnceccesececcesone 06 1 

From 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. ..........-. se eeeeee 1 

From 10 p.m. to time of starting next 

morning 

From 12 noon on Saturdaysto4p.m,... 1 

From 4 p.m. do. to time of starting on 

Monday 

No overtime to be reckoned till each full day 

has been made. 

4, Men who are sent from the shop or job, 
including those engaged in London and sent to the 
country, shall be allowed, as expenses, 1s. per day 
for any distance over six miles from the shop or job, 
exclusive of travelling expenses, time occupied in 
travelling, and lodging money. 

5. Employers shall provide a lock-up place on 
jobs, where practicable, and shall take reasonable 
precautions for securing the safety of workmen's 
tools, but without incurring responsibility for loss. 

6. Employers shall provide, both in shops and on 
jobs, where practicable and reasonable, a suitable 
place for the workmer to have their meals, with a 
labourer to assist in preparing them. 

7. Men who are in receipt of full wages, and who 
have been employed for 49 hours in summer or for 
45 hours in winter, shall on discharge receive one 
hour's notice, to be occupied, so far as practicable, 
in grinding tools, with one hour’s pay in addition. 

J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 


9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
London, W., Nov. 19, 1891.” 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of this Institute 
was held on Monday evening last, the Pre- 
sident, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, in the chair. 

On the recommendation of the Council, it 
was resolved to admit to alliance with the 
Institute the following non-metropolitan society, 
viz., the Dundee Institute of Architecture, Sci- 
ence, and Art. 

The second general meeting for the session 
was then held, the President in the chair. 

The minutes of the first ordinary general 
meeting of the session having been read and 
confirmed, 

The Secretary read a letter from the Secretary 
of H.M. Office of Works iu reply to the resolu- 
tion passed at the previous meeting of the 
Institute as to the injury being done to the 
architectural effect of the river front of 
Somerset House by the erection of some new 
buildings for King’s College. The letter said 
that the First Commissioner of Works would 
take due note of the Institute’s resolution, and 
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that he was in communication with the Council 
of the College on the subject. 


The following gentlemen were then balloted 
for and elected, viz. :— 


As Fellows :—Messrs. R. M. Fripp, Vancouver, 
British Columbia; W. N. Pogson, Madras; F. 
Clark, Darlington ; W.J. Moscrop, jun., Darling- 
ton; R. F. Vallance, F.S.1., Mansfield; J. W. 
Walmisley, F.S.1., Southsea; C. Palmer (Asso- 
ciate), Hong Kong; W.S8S. McClelland, M.Inst. 
C.E., Bombay; A. R. G. Fenning, London; F. 
Redfern (Associate), Leicester ; C. Reilly (Asso- 
ciate), London; J. O. Smith (Associate), London; 
and Mr. 8. R. J. Smith (Associate), London. 


As Associates.—The meeting then proceeded 
to elect, under the terms of By-law 9 (d), the 
following candidates who desired to be ad- 
mitted, viz.:—Messrs. H. E. Mallet, Exeter; 
H. 8. Fairhurst, Blackburn; A. E. Bartlett, 
London ; E. A. Young, London ; A. R. Mayston, 
Norwich ; and O. Fleming, London. 


What was announced in the programme of 
the Institute as a paper on “ Modern Egyptian 
Buildings,’ by Mr. H. Favarger, then followed, 
and turned out to be merely a description of 
the erection of one exceedingly ugly hotel, 
‘** Mena House,” under the shadow of the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, and which, however convenient 
to visitors to the Pyramids, is a sad blot, in 
point of view of association, on the neighbour- 
hood of the Pyramids and the Sphinx. We 
may extract from the abstract of the paper the 
remarks on modern methods of building in 
Egypt. There are, according to the abstract, 
firstly the mud buildings, which were con- 
structed of mud bricks dried in the sun, the 
binding material being also mud. The work 
was done with as little moisture as possible, 
and made a warm, comfortable ‘house, and the 
settlement, though considerable, was _ even. 
Secondly, stone and mud building, which 
was a favourite method with the Arabs in 
districts where fuel for making lime was 
not easily to be obtained; and it was sur- 
prising how long such buildings lasted 
in Egypt. Thirdly, rubble-ashlar buildings 
of stone and lime, with courses of bricks every 
2 ft. to give a fresh level to the work and 
equalise the pressure on the walls. Having 
dealt with the qualities of limestones, lime, 
sand, timber, and other materials to be obtained 
in Egypt, Mr. Favarger turned to the question 
of labour. The workmen were almost entirely 
Arabs, directed by European foremen, and he 
remarked that it was curious, although Greek, 
Italian, Maltese, Turkish, French, and German 
artisans were employed, not a single English 
craftsman offered his services during the build- 
ing at Mena Honse. Among the Arabs a few 
clever and intelligent masons and carpenters 
were to be met with, but the majority were in- 
dolent and ignorant, and difficult to deal with. 
For rough labour, the Arab was not unsuitable, 
properly supervised. The children, both girls 
and boys, were extremely quick and strong. 
Of plumbers, there was a sad lack, and the 
Maltese who did the work had almost to be 
taught how to use his tools. Blacksmiths and 
engineers were fairly intelligent, and were 
generally Italians or Germans. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Favarger for his paper, and for 
the lantern-slides with which it was illustrated, 
said it was a curious thing that, as shown in 
some of the views thrown on the screen, the 
modern Egyptian builders adhered to the 
ancient traditional methods to a great extent, 
as was shown, for instance, by their preference 
for inclined planes instead of ladders for carry- 
ing up their materials. This modern practice 
recalled the account given by Herodotus of the 
construction of inclined ways up to the top of 
the Pyramids for the purpose of rolling-up the 
stones. There was no detailed record of the way 
in which such large masses of stone were raised, 
but the ancient Egyptians probably made tem- 
porary inclined ways resting on mounds or bags 
of sand, afterwards removed by myriads of 
children. Some years ago, when he was in 
Egypt, he was rather surprised to find, on 
visiting the works for the construction of a 
railway from Cairo to Siout, that although the 
contractor had provided wheelbarrows, the boys 
and girls preferred to transport the material for 
@ raised embankment in sacks or baskets, or 
even in an old English hat. 

Mr. Thomas Henry, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, spoke of the comfort of the Mena 
House, and of the admirable way in which it 
was planned. 
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The Chairman having said a few words, the 
vote of thanks was agreed to, and Mr. Favarger 
made a few observations in reply. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 


THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION oP 
AMERICAN ‘“ FRAME” (OR TIMBER) HOUSES, < 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday, the 
13th inst., in the meeting-room of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Conduit-street 
the President, Mr. F. T. Baggallay, in the. 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the following gentle- 
men were elected members of the Association, 
viz.: Messrs. S. W. Curtiss, L. Walmisley, 
G. H. Manning, W. E. Tower, Ernest Youatt, 
¥. Catling, J. K. Bateman, J. Allen,"P. H. 
Nowell, R. E. Bennison, A. Wood, M. 8. Hack, 
and A. Nicholson. 

Mr. E. 8. Gale, senior Honorary Secretary, 
announced the names of two further donors to 
the general fund for the educational scheme of 
the Association, viz., Mr. James Gandy and Mr. 
T. H. Watson. He proposed a vote of thanks 
to the donors, which was carried by acclama- 
tion. , 

The Chairman said that no further nomina- 
tions having been made for the vacant office of 
Vice-President of the Association, he would ask 
them to re-elect Mr. Farrow. 

Mr. Farrow, having been re-elected by accla- 
mation, briefly returned thanks. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie, A.R.I.B.A., then read a paper 
on ‘‘ Frame Houses.” In the course of some intro-- 
ductory remarks he mentioned that he spent the 
winter of 1887 and the spring of 1888 in the 
United States. Daring that period he passed 
a considerable time in both New York and 
Chicago, and visited Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and many smaller towns. While in the 
States he, of course, made some notes as to the 
planning and construction of an every-day 
American dwelling. 

Such houses (continued Mr. Brodie) are the 
type of American homes,—no matter whether 
you go to the north, south, east, or west. 
In the actual town areas the erection. 
of timber houses is now forbidden,—as you 
may naturally enough suppose when I tell 
you that the fact that they were sot at that 
time tabooed accounted for a loss of some 
40,000,000/. sterling caused in Chicago alone 
by the great fire there on October 8 and 9, 1871. 
This fire practically cleared three and a-half 
square miles of the best and busiest portion of 
the city, and destroyed something like 17,500’ 
buildings. 

Still, in the Southern States universally, I am. 
told, and over the country and suburban dis- 
tricts which I saw myself, it is rarely that any 
but a timber house is erected. 

And the reason for this is simple. In the 
first place directly a man is well enough off to 
live out of town he buys the freehold of a plot 
of land. On this he wishes, of course, to build 
a house,—not to last all time, but to last his 
time, and, perhaps, also that of those imme- 
diately following him. He wants it, too, “right 
now” as he would put it, and “ don’t want to 
wait a year or so” before taking possession. On. 
special inquiry I am told by an architect of 
much experience that the average time for 
erecting a frame house is ninety days, but he 
has known many built in sixty days, whilst, also 
in answer to my question, he tells me that the 
life of the structures may fairly be averaged at 
fifty years, whilst there are very many 1D 
existence even a hundred and some two hundred 
years old and over. 

Again, quarries being as yet worked are few 
and far between, and brickworks are not by 
any means numerous. But the country abounds 
with the most beautiful timber, with which even 
the denuded Eastern States are kept plentifully. 
supplied by means of immense rafts floated down 
the great rivers to convenient points for transport 
by rail or boat. 

A mere glance at the drawings I have here 
will, I think, convince you that a frame house 
may be very expeditiously erected. For what. 
do the drawings show ?—a basement, rising only 
a foot or so out of the ground, built of either 
brick or undressed stone, and on this a frame of 
what we call quarter partitions, two stories 
high, forming enclosure and divisions. These 
and the joists being fixed in position, the voof 
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can beimmediately constructed and covered in, so 
that whilst the outside is being completed, the 
inside, too, is progressing, and during the time 
that we should be getting up a scaffold, the 
frame house is built. The plaster work being 
then, if necessary, dried by artificial heat, the 
joinery and other fittings are placed, and the 
dwelling is ready for occupation in the time I 
have stated. 

Should the worthy owner’s family increase,— 
as families do even in enlightened America,— 
additions to the house are just as easily and 
expeditiously made. 

And now let us look at the plans. As I have 
said, these show a basement and two upper 
stories, and the roofs being mostly of a steep 
pitch, plenty of room for attics is obtained in 
them. 

The basement contains a laundry, beer and 
wine cellars, coal ditto for both house and 
furnace coal, larders, and—most important 
perhaps of all—the heating chamber, containing 
either a boiler for steam or a furnace for hot-air 
heating. The heat there generated is distri- 
buted by ducts quite evenly over the whole 
house, and many of the rooms, you will 
observe,—in fact, most of the rooms,—have no 
fireplaces. This is a stage of civilisation to 
which we, I regret to admit, have not yet 
generally attained. To warm by direct radiated 
heat a space of about 10 ft. square, or less, with 
an enormous expenditure of coal, seems to be 
still our ideal. I do not mention the beautifully 
heated column of air, &c., extending vertically 
above the fire, because the occupants of the 
house do not get the benefit of the heated air, 
although those outside do get that of the, &c., 
—much to their sorrow at times. 

Bat still we have that proud possession of 
our race, the *‘ domestic hearth,” so let us freeze 
in our staircases, passages, and even bedrooms, 
and continue, by our actions at all events, to 
wish long life to both fog and soot. 

Where fireplaces do occur, and this is chiefly 
on the ground-floor, an ashpit is provided 
ander each, into which, when the hearth is 
swept up, the ashes, &c., are dropped by moving 
a dump or hopper. These ashpits are marked 
on the basement plans. 

The ducts of which I have spoken serve in 
the hot weather to distribute cold air over the 
house, the air in the cellar, whence they start, 
being naturally cooler than that outside, whilst 
it can, if necessary, as it frequently is, be 
cooled still farther by artificial means. 

On the walls you will see a sheet’ of illus- 
trations of hot-air furnaces, and also of steam- 
vadiators, cut from advertisement sheets. The 
form of the latter has become familiar to most 
of you during the past two years from their 
frequent introduction into theatres, &c., whilst 
it would take an engineer to fully explain the 
former. 

Coming to the ground-floor, or “first story,” 
as you will notice the plans have it, we find a 
parlour and dining-room, and also perhaps a 
library ora second parlour. The dining-room 
is always in connection with the kitchen 
through alobbyor pantry. You will note also 
that there is no scullery shown, although on 
some of the plans is a diminutive space marked 
“ sink-room.” 

On this floor are also various store-rooms 
aye meng —_ ype &c., depending as 

) » Number, and variety on 
dimensions of the house. —— 

And here I would call your special attention 
to the very complete way in which these, like 
all classes of American houses, are fitted with 
cupboards, shelves, drawers, sideboards, book- 


cases, &c.,—all conducing in so eminent a 
— to the comfort and ease of the occu- 
nts, 


I venture to think that in this respect, too 
we are much behind our over-sea aan. and 
even when designing for them our architects 
seem to avoid consideration of such real neces- 
sities. Take, for instance, a design hung on the 
wall by one well known to most of us. There 
are but two cupboards on the ground floor, and 
two in the attics. The four principal bed- 
rooms have none. Now, I can assure you that 
a bed-room that I occupied in any private 
ae in the States was without a cupboard 
3 ban ath yas and turn round in. 

‘ : - 
expression this is too obvious to need 
he hall is always furnished. and used asa 
room ; you will see most of the plans have it 
d signated “ reception-hall,” and some even 
sitting-room.” The verandah is also a most 


important feature, and one never omitted. 





During the hot season it is enclosed with 
blinds, and becomes the most frequented part 
of the house,—even the lighter meals being 
served on it. 

The first floor has the usual bed and bath 
rooms, linen closet, &c. You will observe that 
in most cases the w.c. apparatus is kept away 
from, and not, as with us, next to the outside 
walls. This is to avoid fracture by freezing 
during the intensely cold weather. I may here 
tell you that in Chicago I have passed several 
weeks with the thermometer all the time many 
degrees below zero. At St. Paul, the week 
before I got there, the thermometer had gone 
down to 40 deg. below zero, and yet in that dis- 
trict this is but little felt, as there is a total 
absence of wind,—a happy case in which 
Chicago never shares,—it is known, in fact, as 
the windy city. I was in New York the day of 
the great blizzard, and had to go to and from 
my office on foot, after scrambling down from 
the elevated railroad. I show some photo- 
graphs of the effect of this blizzard. It isa 
little disconcerting to an Englishman to go 
home to tea, and, being on the opposite side of 
the street to the house which, in that case, he 
is so desirous to enter, to see a bank of snow, 
extending from the footpath he is walking on 
to the first-floor window-cill of his domicile. 
We get weather here, and some of us 
grumble at it perhaps, but other places share 
an even worse fate. 

To return to our first-floor plan. You will 
note that all the chief bedrooms have a fixed 
lavatory fitting, generally in a cupboard, so as 
to be out of sight. This adds, of course, very 
considerably to the plumber’s bill, but in the 
long run it isa great saving, for labour of all 
kinds is terribly costly, and this is especially 
the case with what is called domestic “‘ help ”— 
even if such is obtainable at all. See what is 
saved annually in breakages, and in the labour 
of carrying up clean and taking away dirty 
water. 

Balconies are freely ‘provided on this floor, 
and are delightful spots in the hot weather, 
whilst they always form a feature in the eleva- 
tions. 

The attics are used for servants’ rooms,— 
each still with a cupboard, you see,—box-rooms, 
store-rooms, &c., or the space is frequently just 
floored and then left to be cut up as the wants 
of the occupants may later on suggest. 

About the elevations, outside and in, or,—to 
adopt the cant phrase now happily less and less 
heard,—the artistic part, I shall say nothing, 
except that, to our eyes, at all events, the calm 
and dignified treatment of the English example 
contrasts very favourably with the fussiness 
and, if I may use the term, over-picturesqueness 
and evident striving after ‘‘features,” which 
spoils so many of the other designs. 

One must remember, however, that in dealing 
with such a pliable material as wood, the temp- 
tation to let off all one knows is undoubtedly a 
strong one. 

And now as to the construction. This you 
can study at your leisure by referring to a spe- 
cification printed in blank, which is in the 
Institute Library. It is indexed under the 
name of the publishers, Messrs. Palliser, of New 
York, to whom I am indebted for a good deal 
of the information this paper contains, and for 
a drawing and specification hung on the wall. 


Some books published by this firm can be| 


obtained at Batsford’s, if you wish to pursue 
the subject. 

From the specification I have mentioned I 
have taken rather copious extracts, which I 
fear it would be tedious to read or listen to, but 
I was certainly struck with the very practical 
character of most of them. For instance, among 
the general clauses I read :— 

‘‘ The carpenter will make all patterns, &c., and will 
provide suitable protections to all openings to keep out 
the cold, rain, &c., and will clear the building of all 
carpenters’ waste materials before the plastering is 
commenced. 

The mason must provide coal and stoves in cold 
weather for heating the building while his work is going 
forward and until it is dry.” 


Continuing, we shall get particulars as to 
how this class of house is put together, and we 
naturally find after the general clauses the 
necessary directions as to the excavations. The 
only unusual point here is that I read: ‘‘ The 
bank is to be dug well away from the walls, 
and left open until the walls are set and dry.” 
Then the footings are described. They are for 
both brick and stone walls, “large flat stones 
not less than — in. thick, and projecting — in. 
on each side of the wall above, and to be laid 


on the natural undisturbed earth.” Their width | 





and thickness would depend, of course, on the 
weight to be carried and the nature of the soil. 
The damp-course is to be either slate and 
cement or asphalte. 
The brick walls are required to be built to 


‘‘a true line from one end to the other, even to the 
cutting of a brick where necessary, so that the carpen- 
ter can size the joists to an exact width, and place them 
directly upon the wall without blocking up with chips 
or pieces of wood.” 


The facing of these brick walls is to be 
“neatly tucked and properly cleaned down 
with aquafortis, and oiled with raw linseed-oil 
at completion,” care being taken not to injure, 
in anaes down with the acid, any cut stone- 
work. 

The laths for lathing are to be “ laid a fall 
quarter of an inch apart, and joints broken 
every 18 in.” 

Wood laths, however, are now rarely used. 
I never saw any at all. The plastering is put 
on wire netting, or one of the many forms of 
pierced or expanded metal now coming into 
use in this country, 


The plastering is to consist of 


‘* A good coat of brown, well-haired mortar, made of 
pure uuslaked lime and clean, sharp, bank-sand, free 
from loam and salt, and best cattle or goat-hair, weil 
mixed by continued working, and stacked in the rough 
for at least — weeks before putting on.” 


The finish is to be “‘ a coat of best soap-stone 
finish, manufactured by the — Company, 
composed of finishing-lime putty (two parts), 
and patent soap-stone finishing (three parts), 
thoroughly mixed two days before using, and 
applied in the most careful manner as 
directions,”—I suppose of the manufacturers. 

I am, of course, following the order of the 
trades as they are placed in the specification 
from which I am quoting. This differs con- 
siderably from our usual arrangement ; and we 
next come to the carpenter and joiner. 

All the timber which will be exposed at the 
finish is required to be of a certain quality 
pine. The joists are to be placed in all cases 
with the “ crowning” edge upwards, and those 
over so many feet in length are to be “‘ worked 
crowning ” so many inches before being placed 
in the building. 


Describing the partitions,—a most important 
item of a framed house,—the specification 
directs that “all door and window studs are to 
be set double, and all openings over 3 ft. wide 
trussed overhead. All angles must be formed 
solid by blocking and spiking two studs to- 
gether. No studs are to stand on the floor, 
nor on the joists, if there are partitions under, 
but all are to foot on top of the partition- 
plate below.” 

The outside of the external partitions, and 
also the roof, is covered with {-in. match- 
boarding, called “sheathing,” which has to be 
“nailed at each edge at every bearing with 
10d. nails.” 

Here I may say that nails are throughout 
the specification described as so many “‘ penny” 
ones,—a nomenclature common also in Ireland, 
I am told. 

The whole exterior is then covered with 

waterproof felt, the joints lapping 2 in., and it 
is carried under all architraves, friezes, cornices, 
brackets, &c., ‘“‘so as to make a perfectly tight 
job.” 
Outside this felt comes the finish which is 
actually seen, which on the partitions is 
weather-boarding, or, as it is called in the 
States, ‘“‘clap-boarding.” This is to be of 
‘clear, dry, bevelled, white pine, 5 in. in width 
by 4 in. thick at the butt, and 5‘, in. at the 
thin edge, laid with not less than a lap of 
1} in., and nailed with 8d. box-nails every 
16 in. The nails to be set in.” 

The verandah floor is to be constructed with 
1} in. by 33 in. white pine boards laid with 
‘* paint joints.” | 

The roof is generally covered with shingles, 
and so also are the gables and other features. 
The shingles are usually of cypress, which 
grows abundantly in the swamps of New Jersey 
and the more southern States. The logs are 
floated down the rivers to the various mills, 
where the shingles are cut in enormous num- 
bers. Iread of one mill cutting 300,000 daily. 
They are about 18 in. by 6in., and are fixed on 
battens, with on roofs 54 in. to the weather and 
on vertical parts 6in., each nailed with two 
nails and kept 3 in. from angle of valleys. 

Sometimes the roofs are of slate, and fre- 
quently they are flat, in which case they are 
mostly covered with tin, although asphaltum or 
gravel composition is sometimes used. In either 
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case the roof is boarded on the joists, with 
Zin. boarding. 

Coming to the floors, I find that pugging, 
—or, as it is called, “deafening,”—is used to all 
the best rooms, and these hav? alsoa double 
floor,—a rough deal one, and a hardwood 
finished one, with between them a layer of 
*‘all-wool, Pyramid-brand, rosin-sized, deafen- 
ing felt,” fixed down by 2in. by in. slips, to 
which the hardwood floor is secret-nailed. 

The rough floor is described to be fitted care- 
fully round all studs, &c., up to the sheathing, 
£0 as to prevent mice circulating. 

Here is a good clause :— 

‘f All the plastering is to be finished, cellar cemented» 
and all mason work done and thoroughly dried through 
before any of the interior finished joinery is brought 
into the building or put in position.” 

The materials used for doors are required to 
be thoroughly seasoned and kiln-dried, and on 
the plans the sizes for both width and height 
are figured. Sliding doors are much used, 
while many openings have no doors at all; these 
would be provided with curtains, which give 
the desired privacy. There is no question of 
‘‘draughts,’ you know, in an American house, 
which is warmed equally throughout. All the 
doors have a hardwood slip ? in. thick, splayed 
each edge, fixed under them. This enables the 
door to open clear of carpets, &c. 

The windows are mostly double-hung sashes, 
requiring nospecial description. Allare directed 
to have a burglar-proof fastening. 

After a description of the stairs, most minute 
directions follow for the fittings of the various 
pantries and closets upstairs and down. These 
include clothes-closets, linen and china ditto, 
and butler’s and kitchen pantries, as well as the 
various store-rooms. ‘The descriptions are most 
interesting, but would, I fear, take too long to 
read. ‘Then we get a full description of the refri- 
gerator and ice safe, which consists of two thick- 
nesses of boarding, 2 in. apart, filled with 
mineral wool, then an air-space of 1 in., and a 
layer of rosin-sized waterproof paper, the actual 
inside being of clean, narrow, matched spruce. 
The lower part is the ice-safe or tank, and it is 
lined with sheet zinc, and the bottom covered 
witha wood grating to prevent the ice cutting the 
metal. The doors to these spaces are con- 
structed in precisely the same way, and the 
joints between door and frame are double re- 
bated. 

The wood finish is described to be first a 
certain patent “mineral filling,” and then 
another ‘‘ patent transparent wood finish.” 

The hardwood floors are to be done in the 
same way, but with “‘ vegetable ” filler. 

The tinwork is to be painted two coats of 
metallic paint, and here I may say that this 
tin,—or to speak more correctly tinned-iron,— 
is used wherever we use lead, and also for the 
rain-water pipes and gutters. Lead is too ex- 
pensive, and is also more affected by change of 
temperature. 

The hot-air ducts from the furnace in the 
basement, of which I have previously spoken, 
are also made of tin, and are run up in the par- 
titions. The hot air is delivered into the rooms 
through a sort of hit-and-miss grating, called a 
“register.” The positions of these are shown 
on the plans. 

Coming to the plumber’s work, I find that the 
soil-pipes are invariably of cast-iron, the joints 
being made with oakum and lead well caulked. 
They are painted on the outside with two coats 
of metallic paint, one before and one after 
fixing. Inside they are coated with coal-tar, 
or the pipes are “ Mott’s enamelled soil-pipe, 
not less than ,5,th thick.” 

The soil-pipes are kept well within the build- 
ing, the water-closet apparatus being, as I have 
said, away from, and not next to, the outer 
walls. The syphon intercepting the drain from 
the sewer is fixed within the cellar, and the 
drains generally, in fact, are inside and not out- 
side the building, so as to be clear of frost, 

The water-pipes are of lead, all so arranged 
that they may be run dry—also to baffle that 
demon “ Jack Frost,” and laid on wood strips or 
in wood troughs. And here occurs anvther 
very practical passage,—“ The plumber is not 
to cut any timbers; that will be done by the 
carpenter, and he shall not cut any to weaken 
them.” Would that we could enforce that 
clause on both plumbers and gasfitters ! 

Joints lead to iron are made with brass 
ferrules soldered to lead and caulked to iron as 
before described. 

The whole of the drainage has to be done 


all soil drains, as well as the vertical pipes, 
shall be of heavy cast-iron, and in all cases that 
the soil-pipes shall be carried through the roof 
full size, and left open at top, and that an air 
inlet shall be provided on the house side of the 
intercepting syphon. Also, that all sanitary 
fixtures shall have a trap as close to them as 
possible, each of which must have a back air 
inlet to prevent syphonage. 

Brass piping is sometimes used for hot-water 
connexions, but galvanised wrought-iron is 
much more common and seems to be equally 
satisfactory. 

As to the cost of these frame houses, one of 
the buildings illustrated is shown to have cost 
2,935 dols., or 5877. This is asmall house. A 
friend of mine writes me that he is just about 
building a ten-roomed house, which he says 
will cost from 700/. to 850/., and he puts the 
life of this as at least fifty years. 

A very small house, illustrated and described 
in a local paper, is said to cost only 1,500 dols., 
or 300/. 

In conclusion, may I say that I will answer, 
as far as I can, any questions which may be 
put to me; and I will vary the somewhat dry 
matter of this paper by quoting the dedication 
of a book of designs of houses of this class. 
Prose is evidently too feeble to properly com- 
mend the subject, so the book is inscribed :— 

** To those who happy homes have always known, 

To those who plan and work such homes to own ; 

To all who building homes would bless mankind, 

To all who in their homes a refuge find ; 

To youth, whom wedded life will soon employ, 

To children dear, each day their parents’ joy ; 


To all who favour honour, truth, and love, 
To all whose virtues promise homes above.” 





Mr. Owen Fleming, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Brodie, said that the paper had 
been so full of little practical hints that it was 
difficult to touch upon them all. With regard 
to the drainage of the American frame-houses, 
from Mr. Brodie’s paper it appeared that there 
were no disconnecting or intercepting chambers 
provided. Mr. Brodie had spoken about the 
air-inlet being on the other side of the syphon. 
Could he give any further explanation of these 
arrangements? He had also remarked that 
the hall of an American house was generally 
used asaroom. At first it seemed to him (the 
speaker) that the interiors of American houses, 
judging from the drawings, must be very 
artistic ; but when he heard that all the 
woodwork was stained and varnished, he 
did not think so. Mr. Brodie had dealt 
almost entirely with the planning and con- 
struction of framed houses, from some of which, 
although such buildings could not be erected in 
this country, something might be learned as 
regards design. From some of the designs they 
could not learn anything, but others were well 
worth study, for the idea of the architect 
seemed to be to erect a simple building. There 
was a simple front, with a plain, simple roof, 
with bold lines, not all cut up into little bits. 
It seemed to him that if we in England tried to 
observe that method in our buildings—to keep 
our walls and roofs plain, and to make our 
buildings, in short, practically an intersec- 
tion of great planes—we should get better 
buildings than by always cutting them up 
into a number of fussy little gables and 
chimneys. He thought that what was needed 
in English architecture was simplicity. 
Another good point in the American frame- 
house was its broad, strong proportions. He 
thought that it was much better to get the 
effect of something sturdy and strong in their 
buildings than to produce some attenuated, 
weak-looking structures, such as were to be 
seen in the present day. Details were also 
kept simple. He always thought that they 
should never put up anything unless it was 
really wanted, or unless they decorated simply 
something that had a constructive or utilitarian 
purpose. It was very interesting, he thought, 
to observe how the Americans showed taste in 
their country houses. That taste was noi 
shown in their town houses, nor in their 
churches ; but in those little country buildings 
there was much quiet taste shown. From the 
point of design, he thought there was nothing 
more excruciating than the modern country 
houses of France and Germany. 

Mr. Horace Townsend, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that as an English architect, or 
rather as one who was formerly an architect, 
and as one who had passed some twelve years 





in the States, possibly he might be able to add 


according to municipal plumbing regulations, | a few remarks to the paper, and to elucidate 
which are very strict. They often require that | some points which, apparently, had not been 











apprehended. With regard to the strictly 
artistic side of the question, he regretted that 
Mr. Brodie could not deny himself a little hit 
at the fussiness and over-picturesqueness of 
American architecture. He (the speaker) was 
rather tired of hearing that phrase, which had 
a sort of damning-with-faint-praise effect,—a 
kind of criticism which was, he thought, too. 
much in vogue over here. English architects 
were accustomed to judge of American archi- 
tecture simply by the illustrations which they 
occasionally saw in the American archi- 
tectural journals. He thought that that 
was very unfair, for he did not think 
that the American architectural journals 
represented American domestic architecture in 
the same measure that the architectural jour- 
nals over here represented English domestic 
architecture. The best American architects— 
they were few, but quite half-a-dozen—had an 
objection, based upon various grounds, to allow- 
ing their works to be illustrated in the ordinary 
fashion in the architectural papers, and, in con- 
Sequence, the best American work was not 
illustrated. So far from the best men in- 
clining to fussiness or over-picturesqueness, he 
thought that if they had a fault, it was in the 
other direction. They rather made a virtue of 
restraint, as it were ; and there was, he thought, . 
a sort of artificial simplicity which became a. 
fad and an affectation, and which was almost. 
as great a fault as over-picturesqueness. The 
men whom he spoke of took as their models the 
old Colonial buildings, which were simply 
Classical buildings, in most cases entirely con- 
structed of wood, and employed Classical 
forms,—in a false way, certainly, according to- 
the old canons which prevailed when he was 
a student, because they concealed construc- 
tion,—but in their case the end justified 


the means. As to the more practical 
points in the paper, Mr. Brodie had 
said he did not know what “fillers” for 


hard woodwork were. A ‘‘filler” was simply 
a composition applied to the surface of the 
wood, which filled up the grain, and allowed 
the painter to bring it to a smooth surface for 
polishing and varnishing. What it was com- 
posed of he did not know, but he thought that 
whitelead was the basis of it. The great use 
of tin for roofing purposes, instead of lead, 
must always strike a stranger to the States ; but, 
as Mr. Brodie had said, it was not really tin, 
but tioned iron, which was used. It was cheap, 
and lasted a good many years when painted, 
but as soon as the paint got abraded, and the 
tin surface also, allowing the water to get to the 
iron, it rapidly rusted into holes. A ‘‘tin” roof 
required attending to every four or five years, 
but it cost comparatively little, and, on the 
whole, he thought the use of tinned-iron was 
an economical method. The _ refrigerator 
which was found in every American house 
was not used to produce iced water only, 
but really to keep meat, and even vege- 
tables, from decaying. A refrigerator was 
a most important part of an American 
house. It was only lately that the refrigerator 
had been built into the house, and he thought 
it was a mistake which the best architects 
were finding out, A refrigerator only lasted a 
few years, for, in the course of use, it became 
“smelly,” and had to be broken up. Asa rule, 
the ice was kept at the top, not at the bottom. 
Mr. Brodie had referred to the hard-wood 
cills to the doors of the rooms as an excellent 
institution, and so it was; he (the speaker) 
was very conscious of that, for he had just 
taken a house, and had found that every door 
had to be taken down and the bottom planed 
so as to allow it to pass over the rugs. He 
was sorry that Mr. Brodie had relied so much 
upon the publications of the Messrs. Palliser, 
who were very energetic and worthy gentlemen, 
who had tried to make architecture 4 very 
popular art indeed by issuing plans, eleva- 
tions, and specifications of a house for 50 
cents, and allowing people to try and build for 
themselves, and to be their own architects. 
That system had led to the erection of 
some very awful buildings. The figures 
they gave, too, had to be accepted with a great 
deal of reserve, for they ran, as a rule, from 25 
to 30 per cent. below actual prices, as he had 
been given to understand by several who had 
relied upon them. Mr. Brodie might have said 
a word or two about the fittings of the kitchens 
in American houses. There were no sculleries, 
for the kitchen usually comprised the scullery 
and everything in one. The kitchen had a sink 
for washing dishes, larger and of better descrip- 
tion than any which he had seen over here. It 
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was of enamelled iron, as arule, and was very 
cleanly ; it was much deeper than the shallow 
sinks in use here, which allowed the water to be 
splashed in all directions. In close proximity 
to the sink in most kitchens were the wash-tubs, 
In most American households the washing or 
laundry work was done in the house, and wash- 
tubs were provided in all houses, and were very 
well contrived. They were about 18 in., or 
sometimes nearly 2 ft. deep, with sloping 
sides, and provided with hot and _ cold 
water and a large grated outlet. There 
were usually two or three of them in 
a kitchen for holding the two or three 
waters required in washing. They were good 
things, and he thought they might very well be 
introduced in some small English houses. As 
to Mr. Fleming’s remark, that Americans had 
displayed no taste in their town architecture, 
he (the speaker) thought he was altogether 
wrong. ‘That was another instance of the 
damning with faint praise and speaking in a 
patronising tone which prevailed here. It was 
a great mistake, for the Americans were the 
coming people in architecture. They were 
standing alone, and were no longer in the posi- 
tion of clever children who were to be helped 
along. Their church architecture, he must 
admit, was bad asa rule, although there were 
some notable exceptions even to that rule. He 
thought that the exterior of Mr. Richardson’s 
Trinity Church, Boston, was absolutely one of 
the finest ecclesiastical buildings of the present 
generation. Some day that would be admitted 
on this side of the Atlantic, as it was on the 
other. But many of the American town build- 
ings were very good, and certainly showed much 
taste, although they did not show as much 
knowledge. Their detail was very often weak, 
but for grasp of the salient features of a design, 
and for massing, and for applicability to their 
purpose, he thought that many of the American 
city buildings need ask quarter of no architec- 
tural school. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, in supporting the 
vote of thanks, said the last two speakers had 
touched upon the artistic section of the ques- 
tion, and he proposed to say a few words with 
regard to the constructive part. Mr. Brodie 
was very wise to confine himself chiefly to the 
practical and economical problems which he 
had seen worked out in American architecture. 
The Americans were, no doubt, the coming 
architects. They had no ancient architecture 
of their own, and had gone all over the world 
to collect suggestions for the architecture of the 
present day. They had wants which had never 
arisen in any nation before, and they had mate- 
rials at hand which they had had the boldness 
and sagacity to use. American architecture 
was the outcome of American wants, and the 
American architect had solved modern problems 
in his own way. A leading characteristic of 
American house-planning was the clever arrange- 
ment of the rooms for the purpose of economising 
labour, which was very dear in the States. Cup- 
board space was one of the main features, for 
there would seem to be cupboards in every room 
in the house ; and their system of hot-air heat- 
ing which had been praised by Mr. Brodie must 
necessarily be fruitful in economising labour, 
though not so desirable as the ample provision 
of cupboard space was. Although the American 
architect was not heedless of his elevation, he 
a og a about the internal 

gements of a house, and he (the speaker 
thought that they should imitate chat pn 
to the best of their ability. The public would 
think much more of them if they paid more 
attention to the minutiz of planning and pro- 
viding for all domestic wants, and he would urge 
vveryone to attend to the refrigerator question ; 
but notwithstanding Mr. Townsend’s remark on 
that point, he believed in building the re- 
frigerator into the house. It appeared to him 
_ the typical American elevations were 
the result of the fearless way in which 

e Americans had used their materials,— 
utilising the boulder-stones and timber which 
they found at hand. In many designs of 
good American work he had noticed that the 
ae had, in some prominent corner, or 
#Y, Orin some part of his elevation, just put 
in, apparently with a love for the old country 
and the old art, a little bit of Classical work, 
which gave a wonderful piquancy to the 
design. The American framed houses of the 
present day were but a development of the 
old Dutch or Colonial houses. He could not 
agree with Mr. Brodie in his attack on the 
domestic hearth. It was much better to see 
the heat and get some of it, than not to see 
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any heat but to get it all. If they tried to im- 
prove the domestic hearth and see what they 
could do to consume the smoke, and utilise 
the fuel and heat as much as possible, he 
thought their energies would be _ better 
spent than in condemning it. He thought 
it was an abomination to attempt to 
entirely heat a house by hot air. He should 
like to ask one question: If the air in a 
house were made very hot, and the air out- 
side so very cold, what protection was taken 
in the American frame house against the inrush 
of cold air when a door was opened? Was it 
allowed to rush into the hall and then get 
warm, or were there doors in the hall to keep it 
out? With regard to the constructive items of 
specifications, there was one point connected 
with the elevations which was eminently 
practical, and that was the combination of the 
shingle and the clap-boarding. He thought 
that Mr. Fleming would not object to the 
stained wood if he could see it. American 
wood-staining work was very different from the 
stained work in London houses. With regard 
to Pallisers’ book, he was very glad that Mr. 
Townsend, who had lived in America, had stood 
up in that room and told them what he thought 
about such a production. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow said Mr. Brodie would 
doubtless like them to look at the American 
houses and consider whether they could not do 
something of the same sort. The American 
framed house had certainly several advantages, 
one of the greatest of which was its cheap- 
ness. Therefore they were led to ask how it 
was that houses of a similar kind had not been 
built in England within recent years. For 
they must remember that in the early part of 
this century, the erection known to the 
American as the framed house was a very 
common method of building houses in England, 
and was not an American invention at aill. 
There were plenty of these houses still left in 
England, and he could show them an example 
of that form of construction within a 
couple of miles of Conduit-street. They were 
led to ask how it was that Englishmen had 
abandoned that type of house, and in what re- 
spect our conditions differed from those in 
America. The first objection to the framed 
house, and one which had, he thought, led 
Englishmen to abandon that method of con- 
struction, was the danger from fire. Mr. Brodie 
himself had pointed out how serious a matter 
that was where there was a congregation of 
buildings of that character. Then, again, in our 
English houses we always needed fireplaces, 
which necessitated the use of a certain amount 
of brickwork, which still further complicated 
the structure. Another objection to the framed 
house was that under our usual system of 
tenure of house property, the framed house, 
with boarded exteriors, entailed a very large ex- 
ponditure every three years for painting and re- 
pairs. Another point which they should avoid 
imitating in the American planning was that 
of heating by means of hot air instead of the 
open fire. The reason why Englishmen had 
adhered to the open-fire system was because 
the atmosphere of this country differed from 
that of America. The air in America was very 
dry, while ours was very damp, and it had been 
shown by recent experiments that radiated heat 
was far more effective in a damp atmosphere 
than it was in a dry one. The disproportion 
between the effectiveness of heating on the 
American method and the radiant heat method 
was far lessin a damp atmosphere than in a dry 
one. With regard to the artistic qualities of 
American designs, the Americans devoted much 
care to their internal detail. If they looked at 
any illustrations of American houses, they would 
notice that the cesigners lavished their utmost 
thought and care upon the design of interiors. 
There was not a large amount of expensive work 
in the designs, but there was evidently a very 
large amount of thought. To his mind that was 
one of the greatest charms of American domestic 
work. Another point was that the American 
architects in the highest ranks of the profession 
had learnt one important lesson, that if they 
wanted a good artistic effect they must concen- 
trate their ornament, and make it of the very 
best kind where it was used, leaving a mass of 
plain surface to act as a foil, and to show up 
the ornament which was put in. Such a method 
was to be found in all the best work of American 
architects, not only in framed houses, but also 
in stone buildings. Then, again, the American 
architects had given great attention to surface 
texture. They had evidently studied texture in 
the treatment of such a simple material as 





wood. The alternation between the surface 
textures of clap-boarding and shingles was 
effective in every way ; and the effect of texture 
was also well studied in their stone treatment. 
If any of them wished to see an example of the 
effect produced by American stained wood- 
work, they might do so by paying a visit to 
Professor Herkomer’s studios at Bushey. 

Mr. W. H. White, in supporting the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Brodie, said that he thought the 
details of the plumbing work, contained in the 
specification quoted in the paper, were open to 
strong criticism, the wastes of bedroom lava- 
tories, for instance, being led into the soil-pipes. 
He was glad that the English hearth had been 
defended ; but in large rooms it might be sup- 
plemented by heating-coils, which should also 
be provided in halls, staircases, and passages, 
which were the lungs of a house as well as its 
thoroughfares, and should be warmed in winter. 

Mr. E.Woodthorpe, referring to such tem- 
peratures as 40 deg, below zero, mentioned by 
Mr. Brodie as being sometimes experienced in 
some parts of the States, asked how it felt in 
bed at three or four o’clock in the morning with 
such temperatures? In other words, was the 
heating-apparatus kept going all night, so as 
to keep up the necessary warmth? 

The President, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said that Mr. Townsend seemed 
to be rather indignant that they should presume 
to form a judgment upon American archi- 
tecture. It seemed to him (the President) that 
as they were perfectly free to express their 
opinions about English architecture, he did not. 
see why they should not say what they thought. 
about American architecture. It might be true 
that they did not know some of the best work 
of the American architects, but they could only 
judge by what they saw in the American archi- 
tectural papers, and he believed that some of 
the illustrations which did appear in those 
journals were those of works by the best archi- 
tects of the States. A good many of the late 
H. H. Richardson’s designs were published, and 
he thought they could form a fairly-correct 
opinion about average American architecture 
from published designs, even although they did 
not see views of all the best work. For his part, 
he rather agreed with those speakers who had 
spoken in praise of the general simplicity of the 
best American work. It seemed to him that in 
a great deal of American country house work 
there was much breadth and simplicity about 
their exteriors, and much beauty of detail in 
the ornamentation of their interiors, both being 
points in respect of which we might learn from 
the Americans. Mr. Goldsmith had spoken 
about the cold air rushing into the house when 
the front door was opened; but it appeared to 
him if warm air was pumped into a building 
there was no reason why acold draught of air 
should enter, inasmuch as the internal air was 
to some extent under pressure. The tendency 
would rather be for the hot air to rush out, and 
not for the cold air to rush in. He was in- 
terested in what Mr. Farrow said about the 
American frame-house being founded upon an 
English original, and he supposed there could 
be little doubt that it was so, especially as 
similar work existed to the present day. He 
thought they were also indebted to Mr. 
Townsend for coming down to speak to them 
that evening, as well as for his interesting 
paper on practically the same subject last 
session.” 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Brodie, in the course of his reply, 
said that, although he did not wish to praise 
Messrs. Pallisers’ architecture, his thanks were 
due to them for the information which they had. 
kindly sent him, and also to Messrs. Burnham 
& Root, of Chicago, who had been good enough 
to send him some working drawings to illus- 
trate his sabject. He also wished to thank 
Mr. Fleming for the opportunity which he had 
afforded him of looking over a large number of 
illustrations of American architecture, many of 
which were exhibited on thescreens. In select- 
ing those illustrations, he (the speaker) had 
chosen what he considered representative 
examples, and some of them, as Mr. Fleming 
had said, were very good. The plates gave a 
very good idea of the various kinds of architec- 
ture which were to be found in the States. 
With regard to Mr. Fleming’s question as 
to how the drains were got at, manholes 
were provided in every case. The prices 
which he had mentioned were not Messrs. 


*‘‘The House that Jonathan Builds.” Printed in 
extenso in the Builder for April 4, 1891. 
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Pallisers’, but were obtained from other 
sources. What Mr. Townsend had said about 
fittings was perfectly true: the houses were 
beautifally fitted, and in the basements, as had 
been mentioned in the paper, a laundry was 
provided. ‘The wash-tubs which Mr. Townsend 
had described were like the ordinary wash-tubs 
which were to be found in any public institu- 
tion, hospital, or laundry in this country. Mr. 
Goldsmith had said that the American houses 
showed progress, and that the American archi- 
tecture was the outcome of the people’s needs. 
This was so, and ought to be, if it 
was to be good architecture. A _ building 
might be very prettily designed, but if it 
was not fitted for its purpose it was not 
architecture. He liked the domestic hearth, but 
he liked it supplemented by some other means 
of heating. In many rooms of American houses 
fireplaces were to be found. With regard to 
Mr. Goldsmith’s remark about cold air rashing 
into the house when the front door was opened, 
as the chairman had said, if warm air was 

umped into a house there was no inclination 

or cold air tocome in. The air in the house 
was more or less under pressure, and the ten- 
dency was rather for air to rush out of a house 
when a door was opened than for it to rush in. 
He agreed with Mr. Goldsmith that the stained 
woodwork in the States looked very well. In 
America they had some beautiful woods from 
which the joinery was made, and it would be a 
sin to paint them. Framed houses could not be 
erected in this country, except in isolated 
positions on private property, as the building 
by-laws forbade it. On the question of 
fire, these houses were now nearly always 
detached in America, and they were very 
rarely built in terraces. Where they had 
»een built in terraces, as in Chicago, before 
the great fire, if one got well alight it was exit 
the street. As to the position of the water- 
closet, the water-closet apparatus was in a big 
room, and was always away from the outside 
wall. As to Mr. Woodthorpe’s question, of 
course the heating apparatus was kept going 
night and day daring the whole of the intensely 
= weather, or people would be frozen in their 

8. 
The meeting then terminated. 
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Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR STAIRCASE AND DESIGN 
FOR HALL. 


Be two interiors, by Mr. J. Armstrong 








Stenhouse, were exhibited in the Archi- 
tectural Room at the Royal Academy 
this year, and were described and commented 
on in our review of the Academy drawings at 
the time of the exhibition. They are obviously 
intended as the complement of each other, the 
arch on the left of the hall interior being 
that facing the spectator in the Staircase 
interior; but the difference in the tone and 
treatment of the original water-colour draw- 
ings rendered it advisable to adopt different 
tints in reproducing them in monochrome. 
The hall was intended to be of marble with 
a decorative plaster frieze: the staircase of 
‘mahogany, with solid gilding applied in parts. 





SCHEME FOR DECORATION IN COLOURED 
GESSO. 


THIs is in reality a scale design for the deco- ’ 
ration of a bath-room (lighted from the top), 
or one of the rooms of a Turkish bath, and the 
motif is to give the idea of being beneath the 
water; a decorative treatment of water occu- 
pying a great part of the panel, with figures 
floating on the top, and shells and seaweed 
decoratively treated at the bottom. In the 
original design, which is worked up in gesso in 
slight relief, green tones predominate, but there 
is a certain degree of play and variation of 
colour which of course cannot be conveyed in 
® monochrome reproduction. 

The original study was exhibited in the 
Architectural Room at the Royal Academy this 
year, and formed a very graceful and pleasing 
bit of decorative design. The artist is Mr. 
H. W. Batley. 





A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE. 


THIs is the design which obtained for its 
author, Mr. Charles Spooner, the Royal Academy 
English Travelling Studentship, and the draw- 
ing was exhibited in the Architectural Room of 


It isa very pleasing design for a house in 
the style adopted, though the archzological 
element is perbaps a little too predominant. 





THE ROYAL ASSEMBLY HALL, SOUTH 
SHIELDS. 


WE give the interior view of this hall, which 
was described in the Builder for February 7 
last, p. 114. The building is situate in Stanhope- 
street, at the rear of the Royal Hotel. The 
principal elevation is in the English Renaissance 
style. Normandy bricks and Hebburn stone 
dressings are the materials used for external 
facings of walls. The hall is 120 ft. long and 
60 ft. wide, and it accommodates nearly 2,000 
persons. All the interior decorative work has 
been executed in fibrous plaster by Mr. G. G. 
Laidler, of Newcastle. Messrs. Middlemiss 
Bros.. of Newcastle, were the general contrac- 
tors for the work, which was designed by and 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. J. H. 
Morton, architect, South Shields. 
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LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


THE second ordinary meeting of this 
Society for the present session was held 
at the Royal Institution, on Wednesday 
evening, November 11, Mr. John T. Wood, 
President, in the chair. After the ordinary 
business of the meeting, a paper entitled “‘ Notes 
on Screwing Cast Iron, and Driving Greenheart 
Piles at St. Annes-on-the-Sea, Lancashire,” was 
read by Mr. John J. Potts, Assoc.-M. Inst. C.E. 
These notes were taken during the reconstruc- 
tion and completion of the jetty (of which the 
piles form a portion) for the landing of passen- 
gers from the excursion steamers, situated at 
the outshore end of the Promenade Pier at 
St. Annes. Borings on the site showed that 
hard clay was reached after from 8 ft. to 11 ft. 
of compact sand and gravel had been sunk 
through. The screw piles, which are all 
open hollow cast-iron tubes, with screw 
blade at bottom end 3 ft. diameter, and 
6 in. pitch, were screwed through the sand 
and gravel into the hard clay. A description 
was given of the gear employed, and the pre- 
cautions taken, it being tide work, for getting 
both the upright and raking piles to the re- 
quired depth, also particulars of the mode of 
working, the number of men necessary for 
each arrangement of the gear, the time spent 
in screwing, the rate of progress, and the power 
developed in screwing the piles down. The 
piling-engine for driving the greenheart piles 
was of the usual construction, the tup being of 
cast-iron, and weighing 193 cwt. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The annual conversazione of the above 
Society was held on the 18th inst. at the 
Edgbaston Assembly Rooms. A number of 
drawings, sketches, and photographs, which 
had been collected for the occasion, were 
exhibited in the rooms, noticeable among them 
being the water-colour drawings by Messrs. 
Ernest George, Phené Spiers, H. Wilson, W. J. 
A. Millard, and the pencil-sketches by Mr. J. 
Begg, Mr. G. C. Horsley, and the pen-and-ink 
drawings lent by Messrs. Raffles Davison, F. B. 
Osborn, W. Cox, and the large collection of 
over one hundred photographs of Warwickshire 
churches, taken by Mr. E. Middleton, excited a 
considerable amount of interest. The Associa- 
tion was also indebted to Messrs. Norton & Co. 
for the exceedingly tasteful way in which they 
decorated the stage and drawing-rooms, and to 
Messrs. Jones & Willis for some interesting 
examples of church furniture. The evening, 
which was in every way pleasant, was brought 
to a close by a dance. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Society. —The opening meeting of this Society 
for the present session will be held on Monday 
evening next, when the President, Mr. W. H. 
Thorp, will deliver an address. 

MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—For some time past it has been considered 
that the interests of the architectural profes- 
sion in Manchester would be better promoted 
by being represented by one body. This having 


the members (a little under 100 persons) of the 
Manchester Architectural Association joining 
the Manchester Society of Architects, a special 
general meeting was held at the Diocesan 





the Academy this year. 


Buildings, on Tuesday, Mr. J. D. Mould, vice- 





been just accomplished by nearly the whole of. 





President, in the chair, for the purpose of pre- 

senting the prizes, passing the report of the 

last session, and the following resolutions :— 

“It is hereby resolved that the library, book- 

case, and all other property of the Association 
be presented to the newly-constructed Man- 

chester Society of Architects.” ‘‘That satis- 

factory arrangements having been made for the 
fusion of this Association with the Manchester 

Society of Architects, the Manchester Archi- 
tectural Association be and is hereby dissolved.” 

ARCHITECTURAL SECTION OF THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY, GLASGOW. — The open- 
ing meeting of the architectural section of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow took place on 
the 16th inst.,in the Hall, Bath-street, when the 
President of the section, Mr. James Thomson, 
delivered his address. It had been said, he re- 
marked, that the history of industrial Glasgow 
was written in its bridges; but he thought it 
was known best by its well-laid-out streets and 
substantial buildings. One subject uppermost 
in their minds at the present moment was the 
proposed erection of an art gallery and museum. 
The site which had been placed by the Corpo- 
ration at the disposal of the Association for the 
erection of the new gallery was in many 
respects a most admirable one. No doubt it was 
far distant from the business part of the city, 
and very much out of the way of residents in the 
eastern and south-eastern districts. But this ob- 
jection was rapidly in process of being overcome. 
The first difficulty which occurred to him was 
that the surroundings of the site shown on the 
block plan were in many respects unsuitable. 
The whole southern frontage of the new build- 
ing would be hidden from view by several four- 
story tenements of shops and dwelling-houses 
of the ordinary kind. Then at the centre of 
the site the main thoroughfare took an angular 
direction. He thought the promoters should 
carefully consider the propriety of changing the 
site. Dumbarton-road had become a great 
thoroughfare, and it would be more so every 
year. Any important building to be erected 
in that neighbourhood should be made 
to face the best thoroughfare. By placing it 
in the position indicated, the building would 
not only have a frontage towards Dumbarton- 
road, but it would have a southern aspect. This 
need not interfere with the other elevations, as 
they could be treated in relief. As to the 
question how this change of site could be 
accomplished, he suggested the removal of the 
buildings on the triangular piece of grouna to 
the west of Radnor-street. No matter 
what the expense might be for this 
part of the scheme it ought to be carried out. 
By this alteration they would secure for 
the building a good background, and the 
general features might be made to harmonwe 
with the surroundings. In concluding, Mr. 
Thomson said if the promoters tried to carry 
out the present idea of having galleries only 
for pictures and music, and making the an 
school a secondary affair altogether, they might 
depend upon it it would end in failure. On the 
other hand, if they resolved to have a well- 
equipped art school it would be sure to prove 
a success. On the motion of Mr. Campbell 
Douglas, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Thomson for his address. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, FINCHLEY- 
ROAD.—The Hampstead Express states that 
Messrs. Spalding & Cross have obtained the 
first place in the competition for building a 
Congregational church adjoining Hackney 
College, in the Finchley-road, their plans for 
the church and school-hall having been selected 
almost unanimously by the committee. 


—_— A. 
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Sea DEFENCES.—The sea has been steadily en- 
croaching on the frontage of the parish of Lancing, 
Sussex, and has frequently made gaps in the road 
between Worthing and Lancing. The gap now 
extends for a distance of about 400 ft., and mea- 
sures from 10 ft. to 15 ft. deep ; and the frontage of 
about 1,500 yards has no protection against the en- 
croachment. After yoars of discussion, 4 com- 
mittee has been formed, partly of members of the 
Worthing Town Council and partly of some of the 
inhabitants of Lancing and others interested ; and 
the committee has instructed Messrs. R. Bb. 
Grantham & Son, of London, to prepars plans and 
specifications for the construction of a number of 
groynes and other works for the protection of the 
frontage. The groynes are to be laid out on the 
principle which has been adopted on the coast 
between Lancing and Shoreham, and in Middleton 











parish, near Bognor. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


TuxE London County Council held a special 
meeting on Friday, the 13th inst., the Chair- 
man, Sir John Lubbock, presiding, to consider 
the question of the incidence of taxation, to 
which we refer in one of our “ Notes” this 


week. 


The Water Question.—Subsequently, on the 
recommendation of the Special Committee on 
the Water Supply, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

“That, upon the Corporation of the City of London 
entering into an agreement to pay all the costs incurred 
in or about the promotion of the joint Bill, in the event 
of such Bill not passing into an Act or of its not pro- 
viding for such costs, the Council do promote jointly 
with the Corporation in the ensuing Session of Parlia- 
ment a Bill in relation to the water supply of London 
and adjacent districts based upon the agreement of the 
13th of May between the Council and the Corporation, 
and that it be referred to the Parliamentary Committee 
to take, in conjunction with the {Special Water Com- 
mittee, the necessary steps for the purpose.” 


Power was also given to take the necessary 
steps in the ensving Session of Parliament (a) 
for enlarging the powers of the Council to 
expend money in making inquiry already 
authorised ; and (0d) for enabling the Council to 
pay the expenses attendant on the introduction 
and promotion of Bills on the water question. 


The ordinary weekly meeting of the Council 
was held on Tuesday afternoon last, Sir John 
Lubbock in the chair. 


Proposed New Fire- Engine Station at 
Hackney. —The Fire Brigade Committee pre- 
sented a report recommending 


‘‘ That, subject to an estimate being submitted to the 
Council by the Finance Committee, as required by the 
Statute, a fire-engine station be established on the west 
side of London-fields, and that we be authorised to 
make arrangements for the acquisition of a site.” 


An amendment to refer the matter back to 
the Committee for further information was 
moved by Mr. Lloyd, but was negatived by a 
large majority. The recommendation was then 
agreed to. 


Proposed Purchase of Hackney Marsh.—The 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee presented 
the following report :— 


_‘* Lying on the eastern boundary of London, ata 
distance of 3} miles from the Royal Exchange, and 
separating the portions of Homerton and Clapton, 
which are already built upon, from the rapidly in- 
creasing towns of Stratford and Leyton, is a large 
tract of marsh land, 337 acres in extent, known as 
Hackney Marsh. This land is in the manor of 
Lord’s Hold, Hackney, and is subject to lammas 
rights. Solong as these lammas rights are main- 
tained the land cannot be built upon, but it only 
requires & private arrangement between the lord, 
the severalty owners, and the owners of lammas 
rights to render the marsh freehold building land. 
The agent for the lord has practically secured the 
co-operation of all the parties named, and is in 
a position to offer the land for sale, inclusive 
of the extinction of all rights. Having regard 
to the crowded eastern parts of London which 
are adjacent, and to the fact that if building 
took place on the marsh it would probably 
take the form of factories, we consider that the 
acquisition of the Marsh would be invaluable to 
the health of the inhabitants of Eastern London. 
So long back as the days of John Evelyn it was 
proposed by him, for the health of the then metro- 
polis, to secure a belt of open space around the 
margin to ensure for the inhabitants a certain 
mesa of fresh air when the outlying villages 

ecame towns through building operations. The 
latter has already taken place, and we consider it 
an imperative duty on the part of the Council to 
. as much as it can to secure, at any rate, a fringe 
: open spaces around the area of its jurisdiction. 
eee instigation of certain ratepayers, a memo- 
= for a scheme for placing Hackney Marsh under 

© control of the Council by means of the Com- 
_ Act of 1866 was presented to the Board of 
: griculture in 1890, but, having regard to the very 
ee powers which such a scheme would give it, 
and to the outlay which might eventually be forced 
a : by the acceptance of such a position, the 
eh — on September 30, 1890, decided to oppose 
a Scheme. Having regard, however, to its desire 
mF cones the Marsh for the public, the Council, 
= ou pledging itself to purchase, subsequently, 
Ke Be ebruary 17 of this year, authorised us to 
gotiate with the lord and the other persons inte- 
rested with a view to ascertain at what price they 
= willing to sell their rights. Under this autho- 
= y we have received and considered an offer from 

@ agent, who is acting for the lord and the 

wage to sell it, freed from all rights, for 
2 © sum of 84,2507. Our Valuer is of opinion that 
one solely as agricultural land, it is worth 

,500/., but if the building element is taken into 

onereation, he does not consider the sum 
- 84,2501. to be excessive. We think that the 
ouncil should, however, limit its offer to 50,0007. 


If the marshes can be purchased for this price, the 
Council will, we think, be justified in so purchasing 
them; but if this offer is not accepted, then it 
must rest with other bodies and private individuals 
to further the scheme upon some other basis. We 
have appealed to the Vestries of Mile-end Old-town, 
Bethnal-green, and Shoreditch, and also to the Dis- 
trict Boards of Poplar, Limehouse, and Hackney, to 
coutribute towards the purchase; but whilst all 
practically agree in the desirableness of purchasing 
the Marsh, none of them are prepared to contribute 
except the Hackney District Board. This Board 
promises to pay one-fifth of the cost, not to exceed 
16,0007. We have also appealed to the Corporation 
of West Ham and the Local Boards of Leyton and 
Walthamstow, districts which abut on or are adja- 
cent to the Marsh ontside the County of London, 
to contribute, but unsuccessfully. The purchase of 
the Marsh, however, if it can be effected at a 
reasonable cost, we look upon as a County affair, 
as it affects the health of East London, and 
the health of one part of the county more or less 
affects all parts, The inquiry by ‘the Board of 
Agriculture, already alluded to, stands adjourned 
until December 1, to allow time for the Council to 
arrive at a decision. It may, however, be well to 
remind the Council of the result which followed the 
placing of the Hackney-commons, in 1872, under 
the late Board by means of ascheme such as that 
now proposed. The rights of the lord, the severalty 
owners, and the commoners were left untouched ; 
but so great was the inconvenience caused thereby 
that, in 1884, it was found necessary to purchase 
them by a payment of over 600/. an acre. We 
consider, therefore, that any payment to be made 
for the Marsh rights should be settled beforehand, 
and with this view. we submit to the Council for 
adoption the following recommendation :— 

‘That, subject to an estimate being submitted to it 
by the Finance Committee as required by the Statute, 
and to the Hackney District Board entering into an 
agreement with the Council to contribute £10,000, or 
one-fifth of the cost, the Council do offer £50,000 for 
Hackney-marsh, such sum to include the rights of the 
commoners, the lord of the manor, and all other owners ; 
and that in the event of the Council agreeing to the 
expenditure the Solicitor do make the offer on its 
behalf.’ ” 

After two or three amendments had been 
proposed, discussed, and lost by large majorities, 
the recommendation of the Committee was 
agreed to. 


Lincoln's Inn-fields—The Parks Committee 
reported as follows on the question of acquiring 
the gardens of Lincoln’s Inn-fields :— 


*‘ Our attention has been called to the desirable- 
ness of securing admission for the public to the 
gardens known as Lincoln’s Inn-fields. Jt is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the advantage which would 
thereby accrue to the people, and particularly the 
children, living in the crowded district in the midst 
of which the gardens are situate, as the locality 
must be well known to the members of the Council. 
We have ascertained that the gardens are vested in 
trustees who many years ago acquired the rights 
which they now exercise, and that these trustees 
are unwilling to surrender their rights to the 
Council. Moreover, it is somewhat doubtful 
whether the Council could, without special power, 
obtain possession of the fields, We recommend :— 

‘That provisions be inserted in the Council’s General 
Powers Bill of next session, conferring upon the trustees 
of Lincoln’s Inn-fields power to agree with the Council 
for the transfer of the trustees’ powers and duties of 
maintenance to the Council, and upon the Council 
power to maintain the gardens for the use of the 
public, and to agree with the trustees accordingly.’” 

This was also agreed to, after some dis- 
cussion. 


Consolidation of the Metropolitan Building 
Acts.—The Building Act Committee presented 
the following report on this subject, for the in- 
formation of the Council :— 


‘¢ We have to report that we have had under con- 
sideration a letter from the President of the Local 
Government Board, forwarding a draft of a Bill 
prepared by the Government ‘to consolidate the 
enactments relating to the construction and use of 
buildings in London,’ and asking to be furnished, 
not later than December 1 next, with any observa- 
tions or suggestions which the Council may desire 
to offer on the Bill. We have carefully examined 
the Bill, and after conference with the Superintend- 
ing Architect and the Solicitor have suggested to 
the Board certain amendments which appear to us 
to be necessary in order to render the consolidation 
accurate and complete. We have also suggested a 
few trifling amendments of the wording of the 
present law which appear to us to be desirable in 
order to express the evident intention of the Acts. 

We have instructed the Clerk to send these sug- 
gestions to the President of the Local Government 
Board in reply to his letter, and to inform him that 
the Building Act Committee will be glad to have 
an opportunity of submitting certain proposed 
alterations in the existing law which our experience 
has led us to consider desirable, as the present 
appears to be a suitable time for an amending Bill 
to be introduced.” 


The report was approved, and after transact- 





ing other business, the Council adjourned. 


A NEW ELECTRIC BELL-PULL. 


THE object of the pull here illustrated is to enable 
the bell to be rung by a pull or push in any direc- 
tion, instead of a push in one Jine only, as is usual 
at present, and thus to facilitate the connexion of 
the bell with an invalid’s chair or bed in any posi- 
tion, or with a seat in any part of the room. The 
method is shown in the accompanying diagram. An 
e'astic rod of steel, R R, is set vertically with its lower 
end firmly fixed into a brass block B; on its upper 
end is screwed a brass knob K, the shank of which 
vasses through a brass ring CC; the conducting 
wires are attached to Band C. A slight pressure 
applied to K in almost any direction other than in 
that of the axis of the rod RR will deflect that rod 
and cause the shank of the knob to touch the ring 
CC and make the necessary contact. This contact 
needs no silvering or platinising, as the knob can at 
any time be givena circular motion which will clean 
the contact surfaces and ensure the establishment 
of the circuit. 
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Diagram of Major Bagnold’s Electric Bell-pull. 


If it be desired to actuate this contact-piece from 
a distance, it is only necessary to tie a fine cord 
round the horizontal groove on knob K, and this 
cord can be led off in any required direction, to a 
bed, a chair, or a dinner-table. The diagram shows 
the action uncovered ; it is covered by a boss when 
fixed for use. 

With this action can be combined also a sound- 
repeater which sounds when the bell is ringing, thus 
avoiding the necessity of listening to hear if it has 
rung. The repeater does not produce the loud 
sound of the ordinary ‘‘chattering” bell, but only 
a sufficient ring to be easily heard by the occupant 
of the room. Messrs. Siemens Bros. are supplying 
the bell, under licence from the patentee, Major 
Bagnold. 
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for the use of Engineer-Constructors, and 

Electricians - in - Charge. By JouHn W. 
URQUHART. London: Crosby Lockwood 
& Son. 1891. 

IHE present work forms a companion 
we 6volume to the authors “ Electric 
Light ” and “ Electric Light Fittings,” 
notices of which have already appeared in 
these columns. In the introduction some 
definitions are given, and a short sketch of 
the evolution of the dynamo leads up to 
a more elaborate and interesting account 
of the earlier designs and of successive im- 
provements introduced down to the present 
day. As a historian we see Mr. Urquhart at 
his best; unfortunately, less than twenty 
pages are occupied with the history of the 
dynamo, while over three hundred are devoted 
to its physical theory and to details of construc- 
tion and management in which the author 
seems far from being at home. A very slight 
practical acquaintance with the Brush machine 
would have saved him from the mistake in 
fig. 26, where unlike poles are represented as 
facing each other; and an elementary know- 
ledge of the actions between coils and fields 
would have shown him that such a machine 
could give no electro-motiveforce. An alter- 








nating current dynamo, moreover, whose coils 


Dynamo Construction. A Practical Handbook 
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should be arranged as in fig. 60, might be a 
beautiful firework, but would hardly give light 
in any other capacity. 

Of the facility with which Mr. Urquhart 
handles scientific, and unscientific, terms, we 
get early notice. On p. 1,a dynamo is defined 
as “any machine moved by mechanical means, 
and adapted to convert the power of motion 
into the energy of electricity”; on p. 41, it 
becomes “ a machine for converting power into 
electricity.” It does not occur to him that 
these definitions cannot both be true; but 
neither ‘are they false,—they belong to Mill’s 
third category, “the unmeaning.” Of the two, 
we prefer the latter, as lending itself more 
readily to parody: thus, “a plough is a machine 
for converting sunlight into bread.” 

After this, we read without surprise on the 
next page that “ the current of electricity is the 
energy of conversion;” and that lines of force 
may be “dissipated uselessly as heat;” or, 
page 93, “to project lines of force through this 
gap consumes considerable energy.” 

Sometimes it is possible to guess what Mr. 
Urquhart means, as when he says that a piece 
of copper moving ‘perpendicular to the mag- 
netic lines will be raised to a high electrical 
potential.” The statement made is absurd, but 
not so the statement intended to be made. In 
some instances, however,’ conjecture fails. When 
we read “that a series dynamo is working at a 
maximum when the current in the armature 
equals the current in the external circuit,” we 
are lost in wonder at a machine that can work 
only at a maximum. 

Judging from internal evidence we are almost 
tempted to think that the author has never 
even seen a dynamo, and that the book is the 
result of a course of ill-assimilated miscella- 
neous reading on the subject. This theory 
would account for most of the curiosities we 
have pointed out, also for the formula :— 


Total magnetic reluctance = xe 4, Lb, 2Le 


wp Su Sp 

in which the section and permeability of mag- 
nets, armature, and air gap are made the same. 
In the same way we may account for the ex- 
pression ‘‘magnetically discontinuous,” where 
“ electrically discontinuous ” would indicate the 
real purpose of the lamination of the core; and 
for the wonderful suggestion that continuity of 
current can be obtained in an alternating 
machine, “‘ by the simple expedient of ensuring 
that there shall be a greater number of arma- 
ture coils than of field magnets.” But we are 
aware that a theory is not necessarily true 
because it accounts for observed facts. 

After dealing with the theory of the dynamo 
and of its various parts, Mr. Urquhart proceeds 
to practical details of armature winding, and 
rules for the guidance of workmen. We sup- 
pose the British workman requires to be told 
that an armature must not be “rolled over a 
floor,” but we doubt if there are many “ elec- 
tricians-in-charge” who need the hint. We 
think Mr. Urquhart undervalues the method of 
“governing by speed,” and his scepticism 
respecting constant current is hardly justified 
by facts. The book concludes with an account 
of “typical dynamos,” which has all the 
interest of an auctioneer’s catalogue. 





A History of Nottinghamshire. By CoRNELIUS 
Brown. London: Elliot Stock. 1891. 


THIS volume forms a valuable addition to the 
series of Popular County Histories which we 
owe to the enterprise of Mr. Stock. The only 
complete History of Nottinghamshire,—that of 
Dr. Thoroton,—has become so rare that few 
libraries possess a copy of it. Written in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when pro- 
perty was changing hands with great frequency, 
it is an invaluable record of the condition of 
things at a critical period of our national 
history. Late in the following century 
Throsby re-edited Thoroton’s work, giving 
special attention to the descent of families. 
Since that time the subject has been dealt 
with in a fragmentary fashion, and a large 
mass of information, carefully detailed, has 
been thus acquired. Of this Mr. Brown has 
made diligent use, supplementing it by many 
curious particulars drawn from the Public 
Records, now made accessible, and from his 
personal investigations of existing antiquities. 
Mr. Brown tells us that he has spent much of 
the last three or four years in going from one 
end of the county to the other in search of 
material. Wecan imagine no pleasanter occu- 
pation, and it has certainly not been barren of 


results. Few counties surpass Nottingham- 
shire in sylvan scenery, and in the possession of 
noble dwelling-houses. The county town, 
though now given up to hosiery and lace- 
making, is associated with events of the highest 
national importance. It was here that Mor- 
timer was taken prisoner in 1330, and Edward 
III. became king in reality as well as in name. 
It was a favourite residence of Richard III. 
Here, too, Charles I. raised his standard in 
1642,—(not, as Mr. Brown by some extra- 
ordinary slip states, in 1634),—and the gallant 
Colonel Hutchinson and his no less gallant wife 
and biographer held the castle for the Parlia- 
ment. Newark was the royalist stronghold, a 
town little inferior to Nottingham in interest- 
ing associations, and rivalling it in the beauty 
of its parish church. It has full justice done 
to it by Mr. Brown, whose “‘ Annals of Newark” 
have met with the favourable reception they 
deserve, and proved his competency to act as 
the county historian. As Southwell has now 
become an episcopal See, it is, we presume, 
entitled to the designation of a city. Indeed, 
a question arises whether it has not had a right 
to the name for centuries past, inasmuch as 
Cranmer procured an Act of Parliament in 
1543, declaring Southwell ‘‘ the head mother- 
church of the town and county of Nottingham,” 
and making it the seat of a bishopric. Dr. 
Cox, afterwards Bishop of Ely, was actually 
appointed to the new See, but for want of funds 
the plan was abandoned, and the Minster re- 
tained its coilegiate character until its erection 
into a Cathedral Church in 1884. 

But Southwell, though one of the finest 
specimens of ecclesiastical architecture in the 
kingdom (the Norman nave and transepts, the 
Early English choir, the Chapter-house, and 
the exquisite screen of fourteenth-century work 
being specially noteworthy), only heads the 
ample list of goodly churches which the county 
can show. Newark, chiefly Perpendicular, but 
with a beautiful Decorated spire, which attracts 
the attention of the passenger by the Great 
Northern Railway ; Worksop, a fragment only 
of the Augustinian abbey, but a stately frag- 
ment; Thurgarton, which has undergone resto- 
ration ; Stapleford, with its ancient cross “ of 
quite unique beauty of ornament and interest 
of ecclesiastical tradition ” ; Blyth, which recalls 
a grandeur that has passed away ; and Whatton, 
with its antique monuments and associations,— 
these are some of the structures in which the 
architect and the antiquary will find pleasure. 

Mr. Brown draws attention to the Easter 
sepulchres at Heckington and Hawton,—the 
latter being in Rickman’s opinion, one of the 
finest specimens of sculpture extant,—and cites, 
from the accounts of St. Mary Redcliffe, certain 
details of the mode of construction there em- 
ployed: ‘‘ Item.—Hell, made of timber and 
ironwork thereto, with the Divels to the number 
of 13. Item.—4 armed knights, keeping the 
sepulchre with their weapons in their hands,— 
that is to say, two axes and two spears with 
two paves.” 

It is, however, in domestic architecture even 
more than in ecclesiastical that Nottingham- 
shire is pre-eminent. Every one has heard of 
“The Dukeries,’—the district which, lovely in 
itself, derives an additional charm from the 
noble seats by which it is adorned. One can 
readily understand that aslice of Sherwood 
Forest must have been coveted by many a 
park-loving lord, and that the abbot would not 
be behind his lay-brother in appreciating its 
advantages. ‘Two out of the three ducal man- 
sions,—namely, Worksop and Welbeck,—were 
intimately connected with religious founda- 
tions,—the latter, indeed, still has incorporated 
in it some traces of the old Promonstratentian 
Abbey. But, of course, the great feature at 
Welbeck is the subterranean mansion (for it 
can be called by no other name) which the late 
Duke of Portland created. There, beneath the 
soil, is a magnificent suite of apartments, in- 
cluding a library, writing-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
reception-rooms, a ball-room, 160 ft. long, con- 
servatories, refreshment-rooms, and chambers 
of every sort, tastefully decorated, well lit and 
ventilated, and as dry as any building above 
ground. Unique in character it is likely long to 
remain, for the cost of excavation and con- 
struction must have been enormous. Far more 
pleasure is to be got from a visit to Clumber 
(for Worksop is a modern house, built out of the 
stables of the mansion burnt in 1761), which 
is surrounded by scenery of the greatest beauty. 

The house itself (of which Mr. Brown should 
know Stephen Wright was the architect) does 





not date further back than 1772, and hardly 





justifies the eulogies of Throsby, who visited it 
soon after its erection. The works of art which 
it contains outshine their receptacle, which 
again is thrown further into the shade by 
Thoresby, the seat of Earl Manvers (heir to the 
Duke of Kingston), situated some three miles 
away. The original house, the birthplace of 
the witty Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1745. It was replaced by a 
featureless brick mansion, which, in turn, has 
made way for a beautiful Elizabethan structure, 
built from the designs of Mr. Salvin. The long 
avenue of Spanish chestnuts, by which it is ap- 
proached, is said to be the finest in England, 
and the spacious park, ten miles in circumfer- 
ence, contains many choice conifers as well as 
timber trees of grand proportions. Wollaton, 
though outside the radius of the Dukeries and too 
near to smoky Nottingham, is in many respects 
the most interesting example of domestic 
architecture in the county. Built in 1588 by 
Robert Smithson for Sir Francis Willoughby, 
it has remained in the possession of his 
descendants to the present time, and in the 
three centuries that have elapsed has under- 
gone scarcely any alteration. It formed the 
model on which Sir Joseph Paxton based his 
plans for Lord Rothschild’s seat at Mentmore, 
and is not far behind Longleat, Smithson’s* 
best-known production. Of Newstead Abbey 
and the Byrons, Rufford and the Saviles, 
Cotham and the Markhams, and Cromwell and 
the illustrious family of that ilk, we have not 
space to treat. Mr. Brown is strong in family 
history, and all that need be known he has 
recorded. If his volume has some of the 
features of a “ glorified guide-book,” its utility 
will not suffer for that reason. Given a fine 
autumn or a fine summer, there is no part of 
England where a month could be better spent 
than in Nottinghamshire, and we do not know 
a better travelling companion than Mr. Brown’s 
portable history. 





Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time 
By Sir D. WiLsoyn, LL.D., F.R.S.E. New and 
revised edition. 
Adam and Charles Black; 1891. 

THE above-named three numbers complete the 

issue of the new edition of this book, which 

forms an interesting record of the former state 
of a city of peculiar picturesqueness and his- 
toric interest, the old portions of which are bit 
by bit disappearing. The illustrations appear, 
from their style, to be the old blocks oi the first 
edition ; they are certainly, in an artistic sense, 
not up tothe mark of book-engraving of the 
present day; but it was perhaps better to 
retain them, as in a good many cases they re- 
present buildings or streets which have now 
disappeared or been altered, and there might 
have been some loss of accuracy in making 
fresh engravings from the old ones after the 
original objects had disappeared. On the 
whole the book is one to be recommended to 
those who desire to preserve some record of 
that “old Edinburgh” which was to Scott what 
old Paris was to Balzac. It is a pity old 

Edinburgh has not been so lucky as old Paris 

in having a Méryon to illustrate its ancient, 

dark and rickety streets and houses; but 

Méryons are not to be produced to order, and 

the illustrators of Old Edinburgh have pre- 

served for us something of the facts, if not 
all the poetry, of the ancient city. 





— — 
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EASINGWOLD WATERWORKS, YORKSHIRE. — 
On the 5th inst. the new waterworks at Easing- 
wold, Yorkshire, were opened by Mrs. J. H. Love. 
Mr. Grabam Fairbank, C.E., explained the works. 
He stated, among other things, that the supply of 
water is obtained from a number of bores sunk into 
the water-bearing strata in Hanover Field. Gaug- 
ings of the supply had been taken from time to 
time, which had proved it to be ample for every 
possible contingency. The water is conducied from 
the bore-pits into a collecting-chamber, whence it 
flows into the reservoir, which is constructed 
entirely of concrete, and covered with a galvanised 
corrugated iron roof. Provision is made for supply- 
ing the town direct from the springs by means of a 
by-pass during such time as the rescrvoir 1s being 
cleaned out. The pressure in the town varies from 
53 ft. to 108ft., being about 90 ft. in the Market- 
place, and is sufficient to throw the water over the 
highest houses without the aid of the fire-engine. 
Mr. Thomas Bell, of Market Weighton, was the 
contractor. 








*Longleat is sometimes attributed to John Thorpe, 
but aee authorities refer the work to R. Smithson, 
who was buried at Wollaton in 1614, Perhaps both 
architects may have worked together. 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 


THE LATE DECIMUS BURTON. 


Srr,—-Can any of your readers inform me who 
succeeded to the practice of the late Mr. Decimus 
Burton, or what became of his plans? He built 
Holwood, Kent, in 1825, and I want to find if the 
present is exactly on the site of the old house, 

HENRY WILSON. 

* * We have never heard that any one succeeded 
to or carried on Burton’s practice; as far as we 
know, he simply gave it up when advancing years 
indisposed him to continue active work. But it 
would be interesting to know what became of his 
probably numerous drawings. 











“ BUILDERS’ LIABILITIES.” 


Sir,—As your report in last week’s issue (p. 376) 
af the case of Gruss v. Ourselves does not give all 
particulars, we should be much obliged if you 
would add the following :— 

We were employed by Mr. Gruss’s landlord to 
paint the outside, front and back, of the house. The 
room from which things were stolen was at the 
back, and there would have been considerable diffi- 
culty in getting ladders through the house to have 
painted the back sashes and frames from the out- 
side. Besides this, we had always painted back 
windows from inside, this work being done regu- 
larly every year. The man had been employed by 
us the week before in a furnished house, and also 
for some time last year in furnished houses. One 
of plaintiff's witnesses gave evidence that, while 
there was a custom in the City to make references as 
to personal character before taking a man on, there 
was none outside. CLARKE & MANNOOCH. 





Che Student's Column. 


MARBLES.—XXI. 
IRISH MARBLES. 


O part of the British Isles produces such 
an abundance and variety of marbles 
as Ireland. They are raised prin- 

cipally from the Carboniferous Limestone and 

metamorphic rocks. The former occupies about 
one-half the entire area of the Country, ex- 
tending over a great central plain 120 miles 
east and west from Dublin to Galway Bay, and 
about the same distance north and south. It 
forms the characteristic rock throughout the 
greater part of the island, and attains, in the 
southern counties, the prodigious thickness of 
nearly 3,000 feet. Owing to the number of 
foldings into which the Carboniferous and Old 
Red Sandstone beds have been bent, the lime- 
stone is frequently found disposed in trough- 
shaped basins. The great calcareous formation 
mentioned consists almosts exclusively of the 
shells and skeletons of marine animals of the 
same kind as are found in the marble-pro- 
ducing limestone of the same geological 
period in Derbyshire and elsewhere in England. 
There is a tolerably large literature on the 
marble of Ireland; indeed the building and 
ornamental stones of the island generally, have 
received much more attention than has been 
bestowed on the similar resources of other parts 
of the kin gdom. But all accounts tend in the 
same direction, namely, that there was once a 
large trade done in raising and exporting the 
marbles, and that, with few notable exceptions, 
the industry has now become comparatively 
unimportant. Many reasons are assigned for 
this falling off, the principal being that the 
quarries are often a long distance from con- 
venient railway carriage, and, even when this 
18 available, the rates are extortionate. We 
suspect that political disturbances also have 
worked with full effect on this as on certain 
other branches of industry in the “sister 
isle, ; Nowhere in Britain do we find more 
enduring limestone for building purposes, or 
greater abundance and variety of all tints of 
granite; whilst Irish marbles, as a whole, com- 
pare very favourably with those of any other 

a: and some are unique. Let us hope 

that the time will soon come when capitalists 

= realise the importance of more fully de- 
ve ty the geological resources of the island. 

P “oe of the most frequently quoted works 
Caling with Irish marble and building stone 

a os R. Kane’s “Industrial Resources of 

= and, 1844, and Wilkinson’s «“ Practical 
eology and Architecture of Ireland,” 1845 
any of the observations in those books have, 

eearasiy, become antiquated, and, as the Geo- 
ogical Survey of thecountry progressed, much 
additional information became available. The 








most complete account of the subject up to 
date is from the pen of the well-known Irish 
geologist, Mr. G. H. Kinahan, and will be found 
as a series of exhaustive papers in the “ Journal 
of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland” for 
1886-87, The classification of marbles adopted 
in this and the next article, and many of our 
observations, are based on Mr. Kinahan’'s work, 
to which the student is referred for more 
detailed descriptions. 

The first water-power marble sawing-mills 
established in Great Britain were put up by 
Mr. William Colles, at Kilkenny, in the year 
1730. Heinvented machinery also for cutting, 
polishing, and boring the marble; previous to 
that time the work was done exclusively by 
hand. It is interesting to note that these mills 
are in full working order at the present day. 
Water-power was used for stone-cutting in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, on the 
River Roen, in Germany, so that Mr. Colles’ 
application was not altogether novel. 

The Carboniferous Limestones capable of being 
worked as marble occur in various shades of red, 
black, grey, and othercolours. The red varieties 
are rarely of one uniform tint, being usually 
more or less clouded or variegated. Some of 
them are beautifully veined; dull grey, white, 
purple, green, and yellow tints predominating. 
Black marbles also are conspicuous. 

Red and variegated marbles are found, 
amongst other places, at Armagh, where the 
stone was at one time very extensively worked. 
In the principal bed the colour was a pinkish 
grey, which when polished was of a warm 
yellow colour. From this bed large blocks 
suitable for columns were procured ; and asso- 
ciated with it were reddish beds alternating 
w.th clouded white. The Geological Survey 
memoir of the district states that at the present 
time there are four separate series of marbles— 
(1) Uppermost are 10 ft. in thickness of varie- 
gated, bluish-red stone in beds from 1 to 3 ft. 
thick; (2) a little below these is the “ white 
marble,” a pale, crystalline rock, forming a bed 
3ft.in thickness; (3) 2 ft. under the lattcr is 
the ‘‘shell marble,” a fossiliferous bed about 
1 ft. in thickness, of a purplish-brown colour, 
variegated with green and yellow; and 9 in. 
lower is (4) the “thrush marble,” consisting of 
10 ft. in thickness, of a mottled purplish rock, 
marked somewhat like the breast of a thrush. 

In co. Clare, a little to the east of the Fergus, 
between Newmarket and the Shannon, there 
are beds in the Fenestella-limestone which have 
been worked as marble; but the best Irish 
“reds” come from Cork. ‘These marbles are 
well known, and have been extensively used. 
They occur at Boreenmanagh, Churchtown, 
and Little Island, near Cork ; Johnstown, near 
Fermoy, Midleton, and near Buttevant. The 
Little Island stone has been used in the Liver- 
pool Exchange; the Manchester Exchange ; 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; the Fermoy 
“red” in Queenstown Cathedral, &c. In the 
counties of Dublin, Kerry, and Kildare red lime- 
stones are also found, but they do not appear 
to have been worked to an appreciable extent. 
The red marbles from Limerick are better 
known; in general, they are clear coloured, 
varying from shady, or coloured red to varie- 
gated grey, green, and yellow. That from 
Pallaskenry is of the same class as the normal 
Cork marbles. Brownish red and mottled grey 
stenes were formerly worked in Longford and 
Tipperary. 

The black marbles of Ireland are probably 
the best known in the market ; during the last 
hundred years considerable quantities of the 
material have been exported to England, 
America, and elsewhere. At one time they 
were much sought after, but none except the 
very best are now in much demand; so that 
only a few out of the great number of quarries 
formerly open are row profitable. In the 
town of Carlow two quarries were worked, and 
black marble also occurs in the county near 
Bagnalstown, Ballynabrannagh, and Colgrenan. 
At Kintale, in Donegal, and Carrickreagh, near 
Enniskillen, the hard dark limestones have pro- 
duced good marble. The finest marbles, how- 
ever, now come from co.Galway. ‘The quarries 
of Angliham and Menlough include some of the 
richest ‘‘ black” ever known; the material is 
famous throughout the world, rivalling the so- 
called Noir Antique. The circumstance that one 
horizon in the Angliham quarry was reserved 
exclusively for the Metropolitan market gained 
for it the name of the ‘‘ London” bed, preference 
being given to it on account of its easy working. 
In addition to the London market, the normal 
produce was largely sent to Liverpool, Bristol, 


Glasgow, and the United States. At the present 
time, the clearing and pumping have greatly 
increased, which adds much to the cost of 
getting the stone. The Merlin Park quarry, 
near Galway, which for many years remained 
idle, has been re-opened, and excellent quality 
“black” is obtained. Quarries exist also near 
Oughterard, at Gortveragh, and Creggs, and at 
Ballinageragh, and near Tralee, in Kerry. 

The historic “ Black Quarry,” near Archer's 
Grove, Kilkenny, has been worked upwards of 
two centuries. There are three varieties of the 
stone: the “ shelly black” is that usually known 
as Kilkenny marble ; the “ pure black” is hard, 
fine-grained, and makes good slabs; and the 
“dark grey” is a fairly good material. Other 
quarries of black marble in the county are at 
Sion Hill (not worked), near Monefelim, and 
near Thomastown. At various places in the 
counties of Limerick, Mayo, Monaghan, Sligo, 
Tipperary, and Waterford dark marbles of good 
quality are also found, 

Grey marbles are recorded as occurring in 
several districts in Ireland. The Armagh 
‘‘red” quarry produces a stone of a very 
light, whitish grey ; whilst in the Clogrenan 
quarry, Carlow, there is a crinoidal marble, 
not unlike the Clonmacnoise ‘stone in King’s 
County. The latter material is mottled 
grey, and was formerly most extensively 
worked at the Killaloe marble works, to which 
they were sent by water, and are still much 
used by reason of their peculiar appearance. 
One of the beds in the Angliham quarry, pre- 
viously alluded to, is a dark grey, and near 
that place and at Ballinasloe, superior marble 
of similar tone could be raised in large 
quantities. 

Mr. Kinahan remarks that in co. Kerry 
trials have been made on “ greys,” which have 


distance from the market, and from the fact 
that stones of this colour are not much in 
request, they have not been utilised except 
locally. In colour they vary from a clouded 
light tint, or nearly white, to dark and blackish. 

The ‘‘Black Quarry,” Kilkenny, as before 
stated, produces a dark grey; and at Bally- 
kilaboy, about four miles from Waterford, there 
is a good stone, capable of being raised in very 
large blocks, 17 ft. by 5 ft. and 2 ft. in thick- 
ness. Besides the Clonmacnoise stone, King’s 
County has a dove-coloured marble at Ballyduff, 
near Tullamore, which has been extensively 
used in the locality. In Limerick, Longford, 
Tipperary, and Waterford grey marbles of more 
or less repute have been raised; whilst at Hal), 
near Moate, in Westmeath, there is a good 
quality grey stone splashed with white which was 
used in the Manchester Exchange, Bradford, 
and other places in England. 

Various coloured marbles of Carboniferous 
age which cannot be classed satisfactorily with 
any of the foregoing are found in several 
counties, but they do not appear to have 
received much attention from commercial men. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. GEeorGcESIBLEY, C.I.E.,M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G,S. 
—The death took place on the 25th ult. of 
Mr. George Sibley, C.1.E., M. Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S., at 
his residence on Whitehill, near Caterham. Born 
in 1824, he was eventually articled to his father, 
Mr. Robert Sibley, an architect in extensive 
practice at that period, among whose public works 
we arereminded of Hanwell Asylum, Cold-bath Fields 
Prison, and other structures of importance in their 
time. But Mr. George Sibley’s natural faculties 
were bent upon civil engineering rather than archi- 
tecture, andin 1845 he joined the staff of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway under Brunel, and afterwards. 
under Sir Charles Hutton Gregory. In 1851, we find 
him in India upon the East India Railway, serving 
under Mr. George Turnbull, and in 1854 he was 
selected to carry out a section of the same railway 
from Karoo Junction to the river More, without the 
intervention of contractors,he and his assistant 
engineers performing their professional duties 
in addition to directing the local native labour they 
personally employed. On the completion of this 
section of the line in 1860 Mr. Sibley was 
appointed Chief Engineer of the North-Western 
Provinces division of the same railway, relieving 
Mr. Purser; this being 650 miles in length. 
Among the most important of his works is the 
bridge over the Jumna at Delhi, and the much 
arger one over the same river at Allahabad, com- 
pletedin 1866; this latter was the longest bridge 
then in existence, being within a few feet of a mile 
in length, and of spans of 250 ft. each. These 
bridges carry the railway above their girders, and 
a carriage road between them. He further 
designed most of the bridges and stations, includ- 
In 1868 Mr. 
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ing the latter great one at Delhi. 


been found very good; but on account of their — 
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Sibley was appointed to the Engineership of the 
whole length of the Bengal Division of the line, of 
1,500 miles, including the portion between Jubbul- 
pore and Nagpur. In 1876 Mr. Sibley retired from 
active practice, and employed his repose in build- 
ing himself a characteristic concrete house on 
Whitehill, near Caterham. Mr. Sibley has left a 
considerable legacy to the University of Calcutta 
for the founding of engineeriug scholarships. 


— A. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE, TUNSTALL.—On the 29th 
alt. Sir Smith Child, Bart., opened the new 
Victoria Institute, near the railway station at 
Tunstall, Staffordshire. There are three distinct 
blocks—the Victoria Institute, the public baths 
and fire-engine station, and the Volunteer armoury 
town yard, with workmen’s dwellings, stables, Xc. 
The Institute is a three-storied building, on the 
ground floor being a public reading-room and 
lecture-room, each 45 ft by 21 ft. ; magazine-room, 
24 ft. by 26 ft. ; and lending library, 55 ft. by 26 ft. 
On the first floor the rooms are devoted to art teach- 
ing, having elementary, modelling, antique, casts 
and examples, and designing-rooms, together with 
masters’ rooms, &c. The rooms for science are on 
the top story, and here are a chemical laboratory, 
fitted with working benches, &c., and having 
accommodation for thirty-two students, lecture- 
room, and various class-rooms. In the second 
block of buildings are a swimming bath, 78 ft. by 
28 ft., eight slipper-baths, small ‘Turkish bath, 
with needle and shower baths. The third block 
has a fire-engine house and mess-room for the 
brigade, house for the superintendent, and care- 
taker’s residence. Separated from the public 
buildings by a short street is a recreation ground, 
nearly two acres in extent, planted with trees. 
Messrs. J. Yorke and T. Goodwin, of Tunstall, 
have been the contractors, and Mr. A. R. Wood, 
the Surveyor to the Local Board of Health, was the 
architect. 

& New Free Reapinc-Room aT HAMPSTEAD 
has just been opened. Mr. Horace Field was the 
architect, and Messrs. Burford & Son the builders. 

COUNCIL CHAMBER, CHESHIRE County COUNCIL. 
~The Council Chamber of the Cheshire County 
Council at Chester Castle was used by the members 
on the 5th inst. for the first time since its altera- 
tion. The alterations consisted of, firstly, raising 
the ceiling of the old room fora height of 10 ft. 
The ceiling, consisting of wrought iron and wood- 
work, was raised 10 ft. without being taken to 
pieces. To provide more light the iron and con- 
crete roof of the main building was pierced by 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, of Manchester, and a 
skylight made in the roof, and lights formed in the 
ceiling below. The room as finished is about 50 ft. 
by 25 ft., and 24 ft. high. At one end is placed an 
oak screen, in front of which is the chairman’s 
desk, and above the screen is the gallery for the 

ress. ‘The screen and desk are of Dantzic oak. 

he windows are also fitted with oak. The three 
lower windows are fitted with oak casements, in 
which stained glass is inserted, whilst all the other 
windows are fitted with stained glass, as well as the 
ceiling light. The glass has been supplied by 
Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, of Lancaster. The con- 
tractor was Mr. Thomas Mayers, of Rowton. ‘T'he 
whole of the works have been designed and carried 
out under the supervision of the County Surveyor 
and architect, Mr. Stanhope Bull. 

WORKHOUSE SWIMMING-BATH, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TyNnE.—On the 28th ult. the Mayor of Newcastle, 
Mr. Joseph Baxter Ellis, opened a new swimming- 
bath at Newcastle Workhouse, in a building adjoin- 
ing the main block of property. The bath is 50 ft. 
by 21 ft., with an average depth of 3 ft. 6 in., and 
has been constructed at a cost of 600/. The archi- 
tect was Mr. W. H. Dunn, and Messrs. George 
Scott & Son were the contractors. 

NEW BoarD ScHOOL, BrrMINGHAM.—The new 
Board School which has been erected in Floodgate- 
street, Birmingham, was opened on the 2ad inst. 
The total cost of the school is 10,666/., and accom- 
modation is provided for 1,110 children. The 
erection of the buildings has been carried out by 
Messrs. Sapcote & Sons, from the design of Messrs, 
Martin & Chamberlain. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— On 
the 28th ult. the new Catholic Church of St. 
Michael and the Holy Angels, in Westmorland- 
road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was opened by the Bishop 
of Hexham and Newcastle, Dr. Wilkinson. The 
style of architecture is Gothic of the Late Deco- 
rated period. Every window in the church is varied 
in design, and the octagonal lantern (placed at the 
junction of the transepts with the body of the 
church), with its eight windows, is surmounted with 
battlements and carved enrichments. The height 
of this is 80 ft., and it is placed at the intersection 
of the nave and transept roofs, In a niche rising 
from the top of the east window, and high up in the 
apex of the gable, is placed the sculptured repre- 
sentation of St. Michael. In the decoration of the 
interior of the church angels fill the windows and 
support and ornament the roofs. In the chancel 
they are represented holding the emblems of the 
Passion. Tonose on the screens and gallery front of 
the organ-loft, which is in oak tracery and carving, 
are represented blowing trumpets, &c. Angels are 








illuminated aad fill the panels of the sanctuary 
roof, which is otherwise decorated with gold and 
colour, as are the walls of the chancel and chapels. 
Both north and south transepts, which terminate 
the aisles, are utilised as chapels, the organ being 
placed over a screen in the upper part of the south 
transept. The roofs of the church throughout 
are moulded and panelled at the height of 50 fc., 
with cornices enriched with tracery and carving. 
These are all of selected pitch-pine. The lantern 
is open to the church, 73 ft. above the level of the 
nave floor, the windows being filled with grisaille 
glass, and the ceiling decorated with gold and 
colour. Init, placed high up under the penden- 
tives of the octagon, but supported on slender 
shafts rising from the floor of the church, are 
sculptured figures of four fathers of the church. 
The reredos at the east end occupies the whole 
width of the chancel. It is divided into twenty- 
four niches in two tiers of canopies; each niche 
containing a statue of a saint selected from the 
British Calendar. The throne and tabernacle 
occupy the centre position of the design. It isa 
composition of pinnacles, niches, and angels 
arranged in the outline of a spire, the total 
height being 26ft. It is also cut in alabaster. 
The frontal of the altar is execu*ed in mosaic on 
a gold ground. At the west end of the church 
an ante-chapel is formed by means of a wrought- 
iron grill or screen stretching across the width 
of nave and aisles. This rests on a surbase of 
carved and panelled oak work, with three 
ates admitting to the body of the church. 

here are two sacristies, one above the other, with 
staircase leading also into the organ - chamber. 
Heating vaults and other accommodation have 
been provided in the basement. The two principal 
windows of the church, the east and west, have 
been filled with stained glass. The window in 
commemoration of the late Rev. Canon Vander- 
stichele is the work of Mr. Westlake, of London. 
The Canon Dunn window is from the studio of 
Messrs. Atkinson Brothers, Newcastle, who have 
also executed the whole of the stained glass in the 
aisles and clearstory windows and the grisaille work 
in the tower. The contractor is Mr. L. Gaby, of 
Gosforth. The interior Bath stone was supplied by 
Mr. Jos. Bladwell, of Bath. The exterior carving 
was in the hands of Mr. Milburn, of York; whilst 
Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, was responsible for 
the interior work and for the statues. The sanc- 
tuary screens and other carved woodwork have been 
executed by Mr. Ralph Hedley, of Newcastle, and 
the hammered metal grills and screens by Mr. 
Cummings, also of Newcastle. The niche work of 
the reredos, which is carried out in alabaster, is by 
Mr. Beall, of Newcastle. The mosaic altar frontal 
has been executed by Messrs. Powell, of London, 
from cartoons prepared by Mr. Jos. Pippet, who 
bas aleo carried out the decorations in the chancel 
and chapel under the direction of the archi- 
tects. Mr. Richard Robinson has acted as clerk of 
the works. The total interior length of the church 
is 134 ft. and the width 48 ft., the seating accom- 
modation being for about 700. The heating arrange- 
ments are the work of Mr. Metcalf, of Preston. 
The doors, the carved oak benches and south porch 
screen and confessional fittings are by Messrs. Thos. 
Walker & Co., of Hartlepool. The acme wood- 
flooring, consisting of parquet oak wood blocks, is 
by the Acme Woodpaving Company, London. The 
architects were Messrs. Dunn, Hansom, & Dunn, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The church will cost nearly 
20,0002. 

PoLIcE CoURT BUILDINGS, BOOTLE.—On the 22nd 
ult. the new police buildings, erected in Oriel-road, 
Bootle, were opened by the Mayor, Mr. J. Vicars. 
The plan of the building is divided into two parts, 
the administrative department, which includes the 
two courts, magistrates’-room, offices, and cells, and 
a living department, containing the housekeeper’s 
rooms, police dormitories, day-room, and laundries. 
Upon entering the administrative block by the 
magistrates’ entrance and vestibule, and ascending 
the staircase, access is gained to Court No. 2, the 
witnesses’ corridor, and a corridor leading to the 
magistrates’-room, and the magistrates’ clerk’s 
department. The floor tiling in the vestibule, and 
also the dado tiling on the staircase, and through- 
out the building, is the work of Messrs. J. Stubbs & 
Son, of Liverpool, and the floor tiling in the other 
portion of the building is the work of Messrs. 
Woods & Son. The magistrates’-room is placed in 
the front of the building, and has direct aocess 
to the bench in the large court. The walls 
are wainscotted and the ceiling panelled. The 
large court is approached by a stone staircase from 
the side or public entrance, which gives accesses to 
the witnesses’ corridor, waiting-room, and Court 
No. 2. There is also a communication with the 
magistrates’ corridor from the bench. The fittings 
of this court are executed in oak. The floor is laid 
with wood-block flooring, and the walls are lined to 
a height of 8ft. with glazed tiles. Tbe ventilation 
and heating have, it is stated, been carefully con- 
sidered. The Chief Constable’s office is placed on 
the ground floor, in the centre of the police clerks’ 
and detective department. Adjoining the police 
entrance are the charge office detention-room, and 
from thence corridors lead to the cells and airing- 
yard for the prisoners. This portion of the 
work is lined with glazed bricks, and the 
heating is by means of hot-water pipes. 
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A staircase is also provided which ascends into the 
prisoners’ dock in the large court. A recreation or 
drill hall is provided in the basement, also store- 
rooms, and a room for the heating apparatus, which 
has been provided by Messrs. Haden & Son, of 
Manchester, and the grates and chimneypieces 
throughout the rest of the building were furnished 
by the Falkirk Iron Company. ‘The back portion 
of the building contains the housekeeper’s rooms 
and kitchen. ‘The front elevation of the building, 
facing Oriel-road, is of Classic design, and is faced 
with Minera stone. The north elevation of the 
administrative block is faced with buff facing bricks, 
and all the other elevations are faced with selected 
common brick, and strings and arches of Ruabon 
brick. The roofs are covered with blue Bangor 
slates and red Ruabon ridge tiles. Mr. C. J. 
Andersson, of Liverpool, was the architect, and his 
designs have been carried out by Messrs. George 
Woods & Son, of Bootle, the contractors. 

ALLSaAINtTs’ CHURCH, PENARTH.—The new church 
of All Saints’, Penarth, which has just been erected 
at a cost of about 6,300/., on a site off Stanwell- 
road, was consecrated on the 3lst ult. by the 
Bishop of Llandaff. The land for the church, 
altogether about three acres, was given by 
Lord Windsor, of St. Fagan's Castle, his lord- 
ship also contributing 3,000/. towards the cost 
of erection. The new church was designed by 
Mr. Carter, of Cardiff, the Diocesan Architect, and 
the contractor was Mr. Purnell, of Penarth. The 
building consists of a nave, 73 ft. long by 25 ft. 
wide between the arcades and 55 ft. between the 
aisle walls, with a chancel 25 ft. wide by 33 ft. long, 
with vestries on the south side of the chancel. The 
oak seats provide accommodation for 500. The 
side aisles are separated from the nave by arcades 
of five bays. The chancel is the same height as 
the nave, and is divided into three bays, those on 
the north side each containing a three-light window 
with stone tracery of geometrical character, en- 
closed in moulded arches. On the south side the 
easternmost bay alone contains a similar window. 
The other two, consisting of arches, supported by 
a mouided column with carved cap, open into the 
upper part of the vestry. The east window is of 
six lights. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


AIRDRIE AND COATBRIDGE WATER SUPPLY.— 
An extraordinary meeting of the shareholders of 
the Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Company was 
held at Airdrie on the 10th inst., when it was 
resolved to make application in the next session of 
Parliament for power to construct certain works 
necessary to augment the present water supply 
the raising of the required capital of 120,000/., an 
other purposes. A draft Bill was submitted to the 
meeting, and was approved. It is proposed to 
bring the additional water supply from the parish 
of Lamington and Wandle, near Lanark. 

LEIGHTON BuzzARD WATERWORKS AND SEWER- 
AGE.—The Leighton Buzzard Local Board has 
appointed Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, C.E., of Bir- 
mingham, to carry out the sewerage and water 
supply works, his schemes, submitted under the 
motto ‘‘ Forward” in the competition, having been 
adjudged the best by the late Parochial Committee. 
In the water-supply scheme it is proposed to pump 
the water from the lower greensand, and obtain 
pressure from a water-tower. The sewerage scheme 
is partly on the ‘‘Shone” system, four ejector 
stations being proposed ; the whole of the sewers 
by this means being confined to the public roads. 
About half of the sewage will be raised by pneu- 
matic power to the main outfall sewer, which will 
receive tributary gravitation sewers, the whole of 
the sewage being conveyed by gravitation to the 
outfall works at the north of thetown. The site 
chosen is well above flood level, and this was 
demonstrated during the recent floods. Thesystem 
determined upon for sewage purification is that 
known as the International process, adopted at 
Acton and other places. Precipitation tanks are 
proposed in three bays; the sewage water being 
drawn off by means of floating arms, after being 
treated with ‘‘ Ferozone,” on to specially-prepared 
filter-beds, in which ‘ Polarite” will be placed, the 
effluent passing into the River Ouzel. ‘The popu- 
lation of Leighton Buzzard is about 7,000, and 
the cost of the engineering works is estimated at 
14,8002. 

SEWAGE PURIFICATION AT HYDE, MANCHESTER. 
- On the 30th ultimo the foundation-stone of the 
new sewage works now in course of construction 
was publicly laid by the Mayor. A full account of 
the proceedings appears in the Hyde Leporter of 
the 7th instant. The works are designed by the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. J. Mitchell, to treat the 
sewage from a population of 30,000, estimated at 
900,000 gallons per day of twenty-four hours, as- 
suming 30 gallons per head. Three-fourths of the 
total flow,—viz., 675,000 gallons,—will be dealt 
with in twelve working hours, leaving the remain- 
ing fourth, or 225,000 gallons, to be treated during 
the night-time. There are six precipitation tanks, 
each of 75,000 gallons capacity, or a total capacity 
of 450,000 gallons, which will be filled twice during 
the twenty-four hours, and so dispose of the total 
quantity, 900,000 gallons. Adjoining these tanks 
are twelve Polarite filters, each of an area of 123 
square yards, or a total filter-space of 1,476 square 
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ards. They consist of layers of gravel, sand, and 
Polarite. The system of purification adopted is 
that of the International Water and Sewage Puri- 
fication Co. It has been selected, we are informed, 
after years of careful inquiry, in course of which 
other systems at work in various localities have 
been inspected and thoroughly investigated. 


THE WATER-SUPPLY OF CoLWYN BAY AND 
Conway Districts.—On the 28th ult. the Joint 
Committee for the supply of water for the united 
district of Colwyn Bay, Conway Urban and Conway 
Rural Sanitary Authorities, opened a dozen tenders 
for the carrying out of Mr. T. B. Farrington’s 
scheme for the supply of water for the district from 
Llyn Cowlid. The tender of Mr. Thomas Bugbird, 
Carnarvon, for 21,050/., was accepted. The work 
involves the laying of fourteen miles of 12-inch 
piping. Mr. Mansergh, the engineer of the new 
Birmingham water scheme, was appointed consult- 
ing engineer, and the Committee decided to apply 
for a loan of 30,0002. 

SKEGNESS SEWERAGE.—The Skegness Local Board 
of Health have instructed Mr. D. Balfour, M. Inst. 
C.E., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to report on the sewage 
disposal works of this watering-place with regard to 
the advisability of extending them owing to the 
increased population. 


SewaGE DisposaL, EccLes, LANCASHIRE.—On 
the 12th inst. an inquiry was held at the Board- 
room, Town Hall, Eccles, by Mr. Arnold Taylor, 
an inspector from the Local Government Board, 
respecting a proposal by the Local Board to bor- 
row 6,000/. for the purchase of 42 acres of land 
known as Hardman’s Farm, Barton, for sewerage 
works. Mr. Humill, the Board’s Engineer, re- 
ported the site as in every way suitable and 
adapted to the broad irrigation system, which the 
Board were in favour of, pending the advice of the 
inspector, with whom an informal conference was 
arranged. The Board further asked?sanction to 
borrow 1,500/., to enable them to widen Barton- 
lane, near the old aqueduct of the Bridgewater 
Canal, from 18 ft. to 30 ft. ‘The Manchester Ship 
Canal Company undertook to remove the old arch- 
way, and replace it by one the requisite width. 
There was no opposition. The Inspector after- 
wards visited the sites. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—There is some talk of founding at Paris 
a School of Painting for young American artists; 
it is even reported that the United States Govern- 
ment has resolved to contribute 1,200 dols. towards 
this object.——There has just been opened at the 
Georges Petit Gallery a very interesting collection 
of drawings and paintings which were made 
for the illustration of the national edition of 
the works of Moliére, Hugo, Balzac, Georges 
Sand, Merimée, &c. Itincludes some remarkable 
illustrations by Benjamin Constant, Cabanel, 
Gervex, Olivier Merson, J. P. Laurens.——In the 
Durand Ruel Gallery there have been collected the 
principal works of Charles Jacques, the animal 
painter.——The military paintings of Raffet, to 
whom (as already observed) it it proposed to raise a 
monument in Paris, are to be exhibited in May at 
the Georges Petit Gallery.——The Paris Munici- 
pality have inaugurated a new group of schools in 
the Rue Jussienne, near the Halles Centrales. 
M. Huillard is the architect.——The Exhibition 
entitled “La Plante,” to which we have already 
referred, which was to have been organised next 
spring in the Palais des Machines by the Union 
Centrale des Arts Décoratifs, has been adjourned 
for want of sufficient funds to carry it out satisfac- 
torily. It will probably be deferred to 1894, and 
be connected with the inauguration of the new 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs.——It is proposed 
to have a special flower-market added to the 
Halles Centrales, and an architectural com- 
petition is to take place for a large winter- 
garden building to be erected on the present Square 
des Innocents.——Corot’s masterpiece, as by many 
it is considered, ‘‘ La Charrette,” has been bought 
oy M. Chauchard, the celebrated Parisian collector. 
——A monument to Barye, the great animal 
sculptor, is to be erected at the junction of the 
Boulevard Henri IV. and the Quai des Célestins. 
The monument, around which will be grouped 
reproductions of some of his animal figures, 
has been designed by M. Bernier, architect. 
It will be surmounted by a column bearing 
a bust of Barye. M. Baumgart has been ap- 
pointed the future director of the Sevres establish- 
ment in} succession to M. Deck. M. Vogt is to 
direct the artistic work, and it is proposed to give 
him a colleague in M. Chéret, who has already filled 
thesame function for some years. M. Vogt announces 
that he has discovered a new and superior enamel 
which is to be put in use shortly. A cast is to 
be taken of one bay of the Hételj Bourgthérolde, for 
the Trocadero Museum.——The death is announced 
of M. Claude Bergeret, keeper of the library of 
Fine Art at the St. Pierre Palace at Lyons.——The 
President has presented to the city of Lyons two 
pictures now in the Luxembourg, ‘‘ La Créole,” by 
Henner, and ‘La Priére de soir dans le Sahara,” 
by Guillaumet.——M. Pujol is to be the architect 
for the monument to Grévy to be erected at Déle, 
and M. Falguiére the sculptor.——The Budget 











Committee of the Chamber of Deputies has voted 
40,000 francs towards the restoration of Mont St. 
Michel.——A committee composed of Bretons is to 
be organised to raise a momument to a Breton 
woman named * Perrinaie,” who was a companion 
of Joan of Arc, and was burned at Rouen with her. 
Tne monument will be on the Menez-bré, a hill near 
Treguier. 

BERLIN. —According to the annual official notice 
on the activity of the Prussian Government in 
building matters, we find that during the year 1890 
the authorities concerned have had the superin- 
tendence of erection or alteration of 575 buildings 
or parts of buildings requiring an outlay of at least 
5007. In 1889 the number was 525. Of the 575 
pieces of work, 330 were commenced during 1890, 
whilst the remaining 245 were continuations from 
the preceding year. Among the work carried out 
under Government superintendence there were 46 
churches and 48 vicarages, 114 elementary schools 
and 10 high-class schools, 32 buildings belonging to 
the University system, and three each for scientific 
collections and hospitals ; the Government and the 
Administration required 15 erections, the new town 
or provincial law - courts numbered 28, and the 
number of prisons 22, The most expensive of the 
buildings erected by the Prussian Government were 
two prisons, one of which cost over 100,000/. the 
other some 70,000/.——At a special exhibition of 
modern gifts and diplomas held at the “‘ Kunstge- 
werbe Museum,” the caskets presented last summer 
to Emperor William by the City of London and by 
the Fishmongers’ Company take a prominent posi- 
tion. Local art journals praise the general design 
of these, but criticise severely the detail and work- 
manship.——The Empress has followed Emperor 
William’s example in showing interest in the new 
erection of cheap artisan’s dwellings in the suburbs 
of the city, and has bought one of the model houses 
with the idea of giving it to some deserving work- 
men. The Royal example is now sure to be fol- 
lowed by members of the aristocracy and ‘ haute 
finance.””——- The competition for an equestrian 
statue of the deceased Emperor William to be 
placed as centre-piece in the memorial monument 
on the Kyffhauser (designed by Bruno Schmitz) will 
be decided next month, the sending-in day being 
December 10 (eight weeks later than originally 
intended), Three prizes of 250/., 150/., and 100/. 
will be given. ——-Among the losses occasioned by 
the recent bank failures is to be counted part of the 
fund for the memorial church to be erected in 
memory of Emperor William I.——Herr Kayser, 
of the firm of private architects, Messrs. Kayser & 
v. Grossheim, has been made a titular ‘“‘ Baurath” 
by order of the Emperor. 


VIENNA.—Next summer an [aoternational Thea- 
trical Exhibition will be arranged, a collection of all 
things pertaining to theatrical and musical .per- 
formance being intended. Among other things, 
there will be an exhibition of architects’ plans for 
theatres, and of the working drawiogs and models 
of stage machinists.——The collection of funds for 
the erection of a fitting monument to the deceased 
architect, Von Schmidt, is progressing. The total 
sum of 17,000 Austrian florins has already been 
reached. 


SWITZERLAND. — The newly - planned Swiss 
National Museum, which is to be erected at 
Zurich in accordance with the directions of the 
Bundesrath of the country, will be taken in hand 
next spring, the design for the building having 
been completed and put before the Municipal 
Authorities for sanction. 


NORWAY AND DENMARK.—It is estimated that 
the new theatre to be built in Christiania will cost 
about 40,000/., exclusive of interior decorations and 
fittings. The former amount being now subscribed, 
the building will, no doubt, be taken in hand at 
once. Itis to be situated in the best part of the 
town, in close vicinity to the Royal Palace.—— Das 
Atelier comments in most favourable terms on the 
exhibits at the International Art Exhibition in 
Berlin, of Herr Axel Guldahl, a _ promising 
Norwegian architect, for some time resident in 
Berlin. ——The site of the new Museum of Arts and 
Tndustries to be erected in Copenhagen, witha large 
State subsidy, has now been selected. It will be 
situated in the western part of the town, where 
will also be situated the new Town Hall, the Art 
Gallery, presented to the city by the well-known 
Meecenas, Herr Carl Jacobsen, the Copenhagen 
brewer, and now building, and where is also erected 
the new great Fire Brigade station. In the near 
future, therefore, this part of Copenhagen will be 
a very striking one. 
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THE ENGLISH IRON TRADE.—The English iron 
trade, unfortunately, continues very quiet generally. 
Prices show but very little variation ; but where 
changes have occurred, they are in the direction of 
lower values. No business is done in Scotch 
warrants, and makers’ iron is still inactive, with 
quotations depressed. The Cleveland pig - iron 
market is weaker, and the inquiry for hematite pig 
in the North-West is extremely limited. Manu- 
factured iron is in fair demand, and in steel there is 
more activity displayed in ship-building material. 
Engineers are a trifle busier, and ship-building 
yards are apparently fairly active. The coal trade 
is quieter.—Jron. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Surveyors’ INSTITUTION.—At the ordinary 
general meeting of this Institution, held on Monday, 
the 9th, the names of those elected at the ballot of 
May 23, i891, were read to the meeting ; also a list 
of candidates (including about 300 applicants for 
the Fellowship, twenty-five Professional Associates, 
and seven Associates) reported by the scrutineers 
as elected at the ballot of Wedresday, November 4, 
1891, was read to the meeting, in accordance with 
the provisions of article 11 of the By-laws. 

KIRKTON HousE, CARLUKE.—The Scotsman says 
that the historical house of Kirkton, belonging to 
Lieutenant Stevenson Hamilton, of Fairholm and 
Kirkton, which has been unoccupied for a number 
of years, is undergoing repairs and improvements, 
and it will in a short time be again occupied. 
Kirkton House is finely situated on a rising ground 
above the railway station of the Caledonian Com- 
pany at Carluke. It is a structure of a class com- 
mon in the sixteenth century, being an extended 
form of the earlier rude Norman tower. On the 
corbel of the east gable, towards the south, the 
date 1618” is cut, and on a stone, evidently 
part of an older structure,—built into the gable of 
the newer portion of the house,—the date “‘ 1600’” 
appears. under a device now too imperfect to trace 
accurately. In Kirkton House Major Thomas Weir, 
‘*The Warlock,” was born and brought up. 

Fort St. GEORGE, MaprRAS.—The dismantling 
of Fort St. George, Madras, as announced in the 
Army and Navy Gazette, will remove the greater 
part of a historical fortress that played its share in 
the early fortunes of the East India Company. The 
original fort stands by the sea-shore, near to the 
river Cooum’s mouth, within some later outworks, 
—built by Robins,—covering a semi-circle nearly 
half a mile in diameter. It was built by Prancis 
Day, who, in 1639, on oehalf of tae Company, ob- 
tained from the Rajah of Chandragiria grant of 
some land on which the city now stands. In 1746 
it surrendered to Labourdonnais, one of the 
prisoners on parole being Lord Clive; but was 
restored to us in terms of the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Fort St. George, as the headquarters of 
the Government of Madras, is associated with the 
conquests of Clive and Coote over Hyder Ali and 
the French in the Carnatic. 

WROUGHT-IRON SCREENS. — Messrs. Jones & 
Willis have just completed and fixed a wrought- 
iron screen across the chancel of All Saints’ Church, 
South Acton, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Edwards Monson, jun., architect ; they have also in 
hand a screen of similar character, which, when 
completed, will be fixed at St. Clement’s Church, 
Fulham Palace-road. 

RUSSIAN STATE PURCHASE OF RaILways.—During 
the last few years the Russian Government has 
been rapidly acquiring private railways. Thus, in 
1887, the State only owned eight lines, of a total 
length of 3,410 versts, whereas on July 1 last it 
owned fifteen lines of 10,031 versts. Some 4,370 
versts have been built, and 2,250 versts constructed 
by the Government, and the purchase of other 
private railways is contemplated. 

A TUNNEL UNDER THE DANUBE.—Roumanian 
journals state that it is projected to construct a 
tunnel under the Danube, for carriage as well as 
pedestrian traffic. 

BUILDING TRADE IN Russia.—A great change 
is taking place in the Russian building trade. For- 
merly sheet-iron was mostly used for roofing, but 
of late red burned tiles are being preferred, similar 
to tbe kind used in many other continental 
countries. Brick-kilns are now springing up in al} 
parts. 

SALE OF TIMBER.—As will be seen by an adver- 
tisement in this week’s Builder, Messrs. Goodman, 
Hughes, & Co. announce a sale of timber for Tues- 
day next, the 24th inst. 

THe Sanitary INSTITUTE.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Council of this Institute, the fol- 
lowing subjects were decided upon for dis- 
cussion during the coming session: — Recent 
practice in ventilation of sewers; Refuse dis- 
posal; Working-class dwellings. Arrangements 
have been made for holding a course of lectures 
for sanitary officers with the County Council of 
Derby, to be followed by an examination, and 
similar arrangements are in progress in other 
centres. Dr. Francis Vacher, Medical Officer of 
Health for Birkenhead, was elected Fellow, and 
fifteen Members and twenty-eight Associates were 
elected, and a number of applications read for 
election at the next meeting. 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLLEGE.—On the 14th inst. the students in the 
honours and advanced stages in building construc- 
tion visited Stewartville Public School, Partick. 
Mr. Preston, the clerk of works, met and con- 
ducted the party over the building, describing 
many parts, particularly the swimming-pond and 
the mechanical system of ventilation. At the close 
a cordial vote of thanks was proposed by the lec- 
turer, Mr. Gourlay, to Mr. Preston. 

THE Exvectrric LIGHTING EXHIBITION AT THE 
CrysTAL PaLacE.—We are informed that Mr. 
Musgrave Heaphy, C.E., has been appointed to 
supervise the various installations, as far as fire 
risk is concerned, during the forthcoming Electrical 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 
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COMPETITION. | CONTRACTS .— Continued. 
} ree sneeieadess 
Tenders 
Architect, Surveyor 
By wh Advertised Premium. to Nature of Work or Materials. By whom uired, ‘| tobe 
Nature of Work. y whom | ateraene Req or Engineer. ada 
*[ndustrial Home for Women, Ashton... l The Committee ...... Not stated ........... No date *Baptist Chapel and Schools, Fenny 
ED ccc ccdcsbbedudoccedbdeucedised Building Committee... {| = ...ccuse Dec. 1 
— &c. ra omg near os ad beens ey County Council | E. H. Harboitle...... do, 
, Wrought-iron Girder Work, &c........... ~W.&L. &N.W. KR. | Official ..........008. do. 
CON TRACTS. Atteodants’ Dormitories, Asylum, Aber- —— . 
ceeginen . i paar: sey hong Spe " “appease = ee: of Visitors | Alfred Swash ... .... Dec. 2 
Tenders upply o res for 12 months .......... © he Be. £90... sic cccces C—O errr Dec. 5 
Architect, Surveyor SN TIED 0 co ccscetcveccéccsccegets Richmond (Surrey) T.C| Jas. Lemon .......... do. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. or Engineer. wee *Norwegian Edge Kerb.............eseeees Romford L. B..... : dhs Sicbetcrcsvccdéss Dec. 7 
*New Staircases, &c at Union Workhouse..; Poplar Union ........ —Clarkson ........0. Dec. 9 
*Cast-iron —e for Water, Melbourne, Shard 
Alterations, &c. Godwell House, Ivybridge) «es seeees Rendell & Symons Nov. 24 Derbyshire .........+.... , veccweccseese sardlow U.R.S.A. .. | G. Hodson............ Dec. 12 
Warehouses, Stables, &c. Newbottle, Fence} Newbottle and District Granite Channelling (60,000 feet) ........ Exeter Corporation .. | Oficial .......seeeees Dec. 15 
NRGRUE.\ sce coccccLocecccoestoo¥oceste Co-Op. B0C.s..0.e0000 eh do, Restoring Two Warehouses, &. Spital- 
Four Houses, Calverley, Leeds ......0002| se wee eee C. 8. Nelson.......... do. buildings, Cardiff ........scseeeeeeees J.P. TOMOB ccccccesee | == nncvccee Ne date 
“Roadmakipg and Tar-paving Works...... Lewisham B. of W. .. | Offictal .......ceseees do. | Road Works ...+sesesecesscrscsecccscees Nantwich Un. Guar, OL. + sesseeececeees do. 
Intercepting Sewer ........ ssssscseseees Halifax Corporation... | E. R. 8. Escott ...... Nov. 25 | ix Houses, Wortley, Leeds .............. T. Baxendale ......... | F. W. Rhodes ........ do. 
Conservative Cluband Residence, Clydach, | Additions to Craven Lodge, Harrogate . .| J. Cooper Eedison .... | T. Butler Wilson .... do. 
DT cocanenepeseecneeneeeel ... «| seneenbes i Me issrncccdesecds do, *Married Soldiers’ Quarters, Devonport .. War Department .... ‘Official .......cceeeee do, 
Be, 0.500. 6500cccdcee :0d000046a0000000008 | Staines Local Board .. | Official .......ceseees do, 
*Engine and Boiler Houses, &c. .......... < Helens Corporation Aijeemring i _ : U I 
aterworks ........ . M. F. Gaskin ...... ov. 2 
Drainage Works. .......sssecsccecsecscerss Gateshead Corporation | J. Bower ............ do. P BLIC APPO NTMENT. 
COast-iron Socket Pipes.........ccseecceees | Cardiff Corporation .. | J. A. B. Williams .... do. 
Caer Greengates, Apperley Bridge, a m A Mtl eT Te - | Applica- 
D nonseneteonhoeeeeseeseneunesotnn | Rev. E. A. Mould .... | J.Kenda ° es} Nov. | ture int t. ertised. 
Large Vestries and Alterations to Chapel, | | we aS AQpentme By whom Aév Balary. = 
Prudhoe Station .......--cessceseeeees 1G. QAMSFOM ccccccccce | == cvccecces Nov. 28 | 
Alterations, Additions, and New Farm ; 
Buildings, Shelf, neay Halifax ........5 = ewweeeee John Drake ........+. Nov. 30 || *Inspector to Examine House Fittings and 
*Oil Engines and Sewage Pumps .......... | Reigate R.S.A. ...... Lee ae do. | BEE ccotccesccocccsccoscedeocecceces Croydon Council...... ' 27. 2s. per week ...... Dec. 2 











Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition, p. iv. 


Contracts,.pp. iv., vi., and viii. 
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Tue AIR-SPACE OF WORKSHOPS.— Nine persons 
with a cubic space of air of less than 1,800 ft. 
between them are in any case placed under circum- 
stances very dangerous to health ; but when to this 
it is added that these unfortunate persons were 
working in a room in which there were seven gas- 
burners and a coke-stove, it is not surprising that 
the inspector of factories prosecuted the employer. 
The official minimum is 400 cubic feet of air for 
each person ; but whero gas-burners, and especially 
a charcoal-stove, are in operation, even the official 
minimum is far below the requirements of health. 
Ought not the presence of such causes of deteriora- 
tion of the air and the consumption of oxygen to 
be taken into separate account when fixing the 
cubic air-space of workshops?—Dritish Medical 
Journal. 

Book SALE. — The following works were in- 
cluded in the sale at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
& Hodge’s, two weeks ago, of Mr. John Warwick’s 
large collection of books: Crowe & Cavalcaselle’s 
“New History of Painting in Italy,” 3 vols., 
1864-6, 127. 5s., and the same authors’ ‘‘ History 
of Painting in North Italy,” 2 vols., 1871, 5/. 15s. ; 
T. C. Croker’s ‘‘ Walk from London to Fulham,” 
with Fairholt’s cuts, 1860, N. Cole’s ‘‘Parks and 
Gardens of London,”’ 1877, and J. T. Smith’s 
*‘ Book for a Rainy Day,” 1861, 8s.;'E. & J. De 
Goncourt’s ‘‘ L’Art du 18me Siécle,” 2 vols., Paris, 
1873, and H. Destailleur’s ‘‘ Notices sur Quelques 
Artistes Francais,’ 7<)., 1863, 5s. (Cross) ; Hol- 
bein’s *‘ Dance of Death,” by Douce, bound by 
Rivitre, 1833, 16s. (Sotheran); J. B. Descamps’ 
Peintres Flamands, Allemands, et Hollandois, 
portraits, Paris, 1753, and H. Cohen’s ‘‘Guide de 
?’Amateur de Livres i Vignettes,” Paris, 1870, and 
another book, 1/. 1s. (Ridler); C. J. Dorat’s ‘‘ Les 
Baisers,” &c., large paper, vignettes by De 
Longueil & Delaunay, after Eisen & Marillier, La 
Haye, 1770, 27/.; G. Duplessis’ ‘‘ Histoire de la 
Gravure,” 73 illustrations, Paris, 1880, 14s.; A. 
Demmin’s ‘‘Guide de l’Amateur de Faiences et 
Porcelaines,” Paris, 1863; J. Graesse’s ‘‘ Guide de 
Amateur de Porcelaines et Poteries,” Dresden, 
1885 (and two other books), 10s.; C. Ephrussi’s 
‘** Designs by Dii er,” two sets of illustrations (only 
1¢€0 copies printed), Paris, 1882, 16s. ; 
J. Evelyn’s ‘‘Sculptura,” Ist edition, with the 
mezzotint portrait by Prince Rupert, 1662, 37, 12s. ; 
Louis Fagan’s ‘‘ Collectors’ Marks,’’ 1883, 12s. 
(Rimell); Louis Fagan’s ‘‘ Art of Michel Angelo,” 
1883, lls.. (Quaritch); T. Faulkner’s ‘‘ Hammer- 
smith,”’ 1839, and his ‘‘ Kensington,” 1820, 14, 4s. 
{Sotheran); Fergusson & Burgess’s ‘* Cave Temples 
«ot India,” 1880, 1/. 3s. (Sotheran); Dart’s ‘‘ West- 
minster,” 2 vols., large paper, 1723, 1/. 8s., and 
his ‘‘Canterbury,” 1726, both fol., 13s.; J. Le 
Keux’s ‘‘ Memorials of Cambridge,” 2 vols., 1845, 
ll. 2s. (Hill); E. Law’s “History of Hampton 
Court Palace,” vols. i. and ii., 12. 78.; P. G. 
Hamerton’s ‘‘Graphic Arts,’”’ 1882, 2/. 18s. 
(Bergholt), and his ‘‘ Landscape,” with original 
etchings, &c., 1885, both 4to, 2/. 12s.; S. & E. 
Harding’s ‘‘ Portraits,” forty-five drawings, 
mounted, 5/. 12s. 6d.; A. Rimmer’s ‘“ Ancient 
Streets and Homesteads of England,” 150 illustra- 
tions, 1877, with Mrs. Oliphant’s “Makers of 
Florence, and their City,’’ 2 vols., 2/. 133, (Edwards) ; 
J. Halfpenny’s ‘‘Gothic Ornaments of York 
Minster,” 105 plates, 1795, 4to, 8s. ; ‘* Magazine of 
Art,” 13 vols., 4to, 32. 7s. (Rimell) ; E. Moor's 
‘* Hindu Pantheon,” 4to, 37. 3s. (Quaritch); W. Y. 
Ottley’s *‘ Origin and Early History of Engraving 
upon Copper and on Wood,” 2 vols., bound by F. 
Bedford, 4/., with his ‘‘ Invention of Printing,” 
18s.; Pennant’s ‘‘ London,” 1790, with E. W. 
Brayley’s ‘‘Graphic and Historical Illustrator,” 





illustrated by the Etching Club, proofs on India 
paper, 1849, 4to., 2/7. 10s.; L. Morris’s ‘‘ Epic of 
Hades,” with seventeen designs in photo-mezzotint 
by G. R. Chapman, 1879, 10s.; and Maquet’s 
‘*Paris sous Louis XIV., Monuments et Vues, 
Paris,” 1883, 4to, 4s. (Dobell). A copy of ‘*the 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue of the Hamilton Palace 
Collection,” 1882, was bought for 2s. 
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LEGAL. 
CASE UNDER THE BUILDING ACTS: 
ROOF COVERINGS. PAYNE ¥V. WRIGHT. 


THE District Surveyor of East Hackney (South) and 
North Bow, Appellant, v. The Manager of the Wire- 
wove Roofing Company, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., 
mg tea tee: was a special case, being an appeal (heard 
in the Queen’s Bench Division on the 13th inst., before 
Mr. Justice Mathew and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith) against 
the decision of the magistrate, taken by the London 
County Council in support of the District Surveyor, who 
had served a notice on therespondent for covering a roof 
with a material known as Duroline, and which was said 
to be combustible, contrary to section 19 of the Act of 
1855. Mr. Horace Avory appeared on behalf of the 
London County Council, and Mr. Cutler, QC., and 
Mr. C. F. Gill appeared for the respondent. 

The case before the magistrate was reported in the 
Builder of June 13, 1891, p. 478, and the chief points in 
the evidence were as follow :— 

The Wire-wove Roofing Compapvy had covered the 
roof of a building used as a jstore-house in the rear of 
81, Victoria-park-road with a material called Duroline, 
which the District Surveyor contended was combustible 
material, contrary to section 19‘of 18 and 19 Vict., chap. 
122, which provides that the roofs of buildings 
shall be constructed as follows,—that is to say, that the 
flat gutter and roof of every building and every turret 
dormer lantern light, skylight, or other erection plac 
on the flat or roof thereof shall be externally covered 
with slates, tiles, metal, or other incombustible 
materials ; and that due notice having been given by the 
appellant to the respondent to do certain things, he had 
made default in doing them. Duroline is composed of 
woven iron wire, coated with an oleaginous compound 
which is wholly waterproof and semi-transparent, and 
is used at the Royal Aquarium, Olympia, Doulton’s, 
Pickford’s, and other places. It was proved by experi- 
ment in court that if a light be applied to the edge of a 
piece of the material, the coating will ignite and will 
burn away, leaving the wirework uninjured, and when 
in a flat position, it can be ignited by pieces of hot coal 
or lighted stick being placed upon it; but that the 
longer it is exposed to the air, the more difficult it 
is to ignite, and that a piece that had been in use for 
four or five years did not ignite when pieces of live coal 
were placed upon it. The Chemist to the London 
County Council had given evidence that at a tempera- 
ture of 320 degrees Fahrenheit the material gives off 
inflammable vapour, and when placed in a crucible, it 
burst into flame five seconds before wood-shavings 
under similar conditions. No evidence was given that 
any fire had taken place where this material was used, 
and the witnesses called by the respondent had 
stated that it was safer than _ when used on 
skylights, because lighted objects which fall 
through glass would not fall through the wire 
foundation, and because, in case of a fire, though 
the ‘oleaginous coating might be consumed, the wire 
network would remain, and would prevent the rush of 





evidence was adduced beside the evidence brought 
before the magistrate. 

Mr. Justice Mathew said the magistrate had evidence 
before him that this material was safer than glass, and 
the court was also informed that no extra premium 
was charged by fire insurance companies when this 
material was used instead of glass. But, notwith- 
standing that, the finding of the magistrate was con- 
clusive. He found, as a fact, that part of the material 
was combustible. How could it be possible on that for 
the court to say that it was incombustible? The roof- 
ing was formed with combustible material, which would 
ignite and burn away, as was clearly shown by the 
specimens laid before the court. More than that, it 
gave off an inflammable vapour. It was impossible to 
say that it was incombustible. The magistrate ought 
to have convicted. The case must be remitted to him 
with the opinion of the court. It was worth observing 
that this was a case where the material was new, and not 
where it had been up for many years, which made it 
much less combustible. 

Mr. Justice A. L. Smith concurred, though with 
regret, as the evidence showed that in practice the 
material had not caused any fire during the six years it 
had been in use, but the Act wasclear. The roofs were 
to be covered with ‘‘slates, tiles, metal, or other 
incombustible materials.” Could that include material 
which was partly combustible and partly incombustible? 
Clearly not. 
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MEETINGS. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 
Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. J. R. Adams on ‘‘ The 
Title to Land, its Registration and Transfer.” 8 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Address 
“f the President, Mr. W. H. Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., 
.30 p.m. 





TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Discussion on the 
following papers :—(1) “‘ Portland Cement: its Manu- 
facture, Use, and Testing,” by Mr. H.K. Bamber. (2) 
‘‘The Inspection of P. rtland Cement for Public Works,” 
by Mr. A. E. Carey. (3) ‘‘The Influence of Sea-Water 
upon Portland Cement, Mortar, and Concrete,” by Mr. 
William Smith. 8 p.m. : 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor A. Wynter Blyth on ‘‘Sanitary Law, English, 
Scotch, and Irish; General Eaactments ; Public Health 
Act, 1875 ; Model By-laws, &c.”" 8 p.m. 

-Glasyow Architectural Association.—Smoking Concert 
and Exhibition of Drawings. 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 

Society of Arts.—Professor Silvanus P. Thompson on 
‘‘ Measurement of Lenses.” 8 p.m. 

St. Paul's Ecelesiological Society.—Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner, F.S.A., on ‘‘ Enamels in connexion with eccle- 
siastical art.” 7.30 p.m. 

London Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing (Chelsea \Centre).—Mr. A. H. Fison, D.Sc., on 
‘‘Electricity ‘and its Modern Applications.” VIII. 
8.15 p.m. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—Discussion of some 
subjects of Practical Engineering Interest, to be intro- 
duced by Messrs. A. W. Brightmore, G. Farren, and 
J. H. T. Turner. 8 p.m. 

The Hospitals Association (Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray's Inn-road).— Mr. Conrad W. Thies, on ‘A 
Model Hospital,—The New General Hospital, Hamburg.” 
8 p.m. 

P THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Discussion on 





flame through. The appellant had given evidence that 
expcriments tried by him had proved that the material 
would ignite readily, and, therefore, it could not be 
considered as incombustible, and that it was dangerous 
to cover roofs of buildings with such a material. Similar 
evidence was given by Mr. Thos. Blashill, the Superintend- 
ing Architect to the London County Council. The 
respondent contended that the said material, as a whole, 
was not capable of being consumed by fire, that, there- 
fore, it was incombustible within the meaning of the 
statute. The magistrate found as a fact that part of 
the material,—that is to say, the oleaginous coating,— 
was a combustible, that part of it,—that is to say, the 
wire network,—wasincombustible ; and he held, having 
regard to the objects and purposes of the statute, that 
the material, as a whole, was an incombustible material 





within the meaning of the statute. The question for 


2 vols., 1834, 4to, 9s. (Ridler) ; Milton’s ‘‘ L’Allegro,” | the court was whether he was right in this. No fresh 


Captain H. R. Sankey’s and Mr. F. V. Andersen's paper 
on “The Standard Volt and Ampére Meter used at the 
Ferry Works, Thames Ditton.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. H. Wilson on ‘‘ John 
D. Sedding, his work and influence.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Mecting).— 
Mr. Walter Clemence on ‘‘ Modern Railway Carriages.” 
7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offcers).— 
Professor A. Wynter Blyth on ‘‘Sanitary Laws and 
Regulations governing the Metropolis.” 8 p.m. 

Junior Engineering Society.—Presidential address by 
Sir E. J. Reed. 

London Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing (Hampton Court Centre).—Mr. Locke Worthington 
on ‘‘ Architecture.” IV. 230 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


TOVEMBER 10.—By Brodie, Timbs, & Baker: 14, Ful 
Pn Paddington, u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 6l., r. 527., 5501.— 
By Rogers, Chapman, & Thomas: 82, Denbigh-st., Pim- 
lico, u.t. 37 yrs., g-¥. Sl., r. 602., 5500. ; 56, Camberland- 
st. ut. 42 yrs.,g.r., 91 , 3652 —By Chinnock, Galsworthy, 
& Co. : 308, Goswell-rd., f. beerhouse. r. 45/., 1,0102.'; 9, 
Sidney-st., f. beerhouse, r. 45/., 1,0501.; 338, City-rd., f, 
‘City of London Tavern,” r. 225/., 6,700/. ; 304 and 306, 
Goswell-rd., f., r. 1077., 1,5057. ; 310, Goswell-rd., and 1, 
Sidney-st., f., r. 957., 1,610/. ; 2 to 7, and 10 to 15, Sidney- 
st., f.,r. 4810., 6,090/. ; 334 and 16, Sidney-st., City-rd., 
7.. r. 80l., 1,140/. ; 330, 332, 336, 340 to 348, City-rd. 
(even), f., r. 496/., 7,190/. ; 352 to 370 (even), City-rd., f., 
r. 5901, 8,4152. ; 878, 380, 384 to 396 (even), City-rd,, f., 
r. 5801., 8,7900. ; 

NOVEMBER 11.—By Wenham & Davies : Copenhagen- 
st.. Caledonian-rd., f.g.r. of 100/., with reversion in 
42 yrs., 3,100.—By G. B. Smallpeice: The lease, good- 
will, and furniture, &c., of No. 9, Billiter-square, u.t. 
16} yrs., 1,010.—By Charles & Tubbs: f.g.r. of 15651., 
with reversion in 79 yrs., Paper-st., City of London, 
3.875l.—By T. N. Turner: 34, Munster-eq., Regent’s- 
pk., u.t. 31 yrs., gr. 212, r. 45/., 2001; 386 and 
37, Munster-sq., and 22 and 24, Little Albany-st., 
u.t. 31 yrs.,g.r. 18/. 18s., r. 130/., 9800. ; 42, Adelaide- 
rd., Haverstock - hill, u.t. 48 yrs., no g.r., 7800. ; 
Roxborough-rd., Harrow-on-the-Hill, f., house, stabling, 
&c., r. 261., 5001.—By Rutley, Son, & Vine: 1 to 4, Man- 
chester-ter., Kensal Green, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 35/., 4200. ; 
1 to 10, Marshall's-pl., Bermondsey, u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 55/., 
505l.; 22, 24, 28 to 88 even, and 44, Station-rd., 
Shepherd’s Bush, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 18/., 2,430. ; 
107, Chancellor’s-rd., Hammersmith, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 
4l. 10s., r. 281. 12s., 1601.—By Chinnock, Galsworthy, 
& Co.: 398, City-rd., £., area 5,142 ft, r. 150/., 
4,1751.; 366, Goswell-rd, f, area 2,650 fc., 1,460/. ; 
Nos. 350 to 362 (even), Goswell-rd., f., r. 2601. 19s., 
4 080/. ; 326 to 830 (even) ; and 334 to 348 (even), Goswell- 
rd., f., r. 4631, 7,015/. ; 318 to 324 (even),, Goswell-rd. f., 
r. 158/., 2,3820/. ; 312, 314, 316, Goswell-rd.; and 29 and 30, 
Sidney-st., f., r. 147/., 1,809/. ; 20 to 28, Sidney-st., f., r. 
3231. 128., 3,6707.; Nos. 319 to 831 (odd), City-rd., f., r. 
4351., 6,350/.; Nos. 333 to 341 (odd); and 347, City-rd., 
f.,1r. 3781., 5,455/. 

NOVEMBER 12.—By C. C. & T. Moore: F.g.r. of 121., 
with reversion in 73 yrs., Maryland-road, Stratford, 
3051. ; 40, 41, 44, to 47, Lincoln-st., Mile End, u.t. 71 yrs., 
g.r. 24/., 1,0152.; 7, Cecil-st., ut. 38 yrs., gr. 
3l. 10s., 175/.; 9, Cecil-st., ut. 38 yrs., g.r. 3/. 10s., 
175l.; 54, Gould-st., Stepney, f., r., 225/.; 27 to 
85 (odd), Terrace-rd., Upton Manor, f., 1,530/.— 
By Stimson & Sons: 2 to 24, Brailsford-rd., Brixton, 
u.t. 83 yes., gr. 827, r. 8277. 103., 2,5007.; 71 to 81 (odd), 
Candcroft-rd., Dulwich, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 351., 820/.; 41 
and 43, Freeling-st., Islington, u.t. 53 yrs., gr. 15/., r. 
521. 10s., 3207.; 23, Richmond-rd., Dalston, u.t. 20 yrs., 
g.r. 21. 5s., 1601.; 237, South Lambeth-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., 
gr. 101, r. 482, 3907.; 49, Shakespeare-rd., Herne- 
hill, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 51. 103., rv. 30/., 3007.—By 
Mullett, Booker, & Co.: 82, Seymour-st., Hyde-park, 
u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 101, 10s., Fr. 110/., 7201. ; 85, White 
Horse-st., Stepney, f., r. 552, 620..—By H. V. 
Chew: 12 and 14, Deynsford-rd., Camberwell, u.t. 65 
yrs., g.r. 61,,5407.; 226 and 228, Rotherhithe New-rd., 
u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 6/., 5701.—By Chinnock, Galsworthy, & 
Co. : Nos. 349 to 361 odd, City-rd., f., r. 475/., 9,360/. ; 
Nos. 363 to 377 odd, City-rd., f., r. 5207., 9,100/. ; Nos. 
379 to 889 odd, City-rd., f., r. 380/., 8,100/. ; Nos. 1 to 9, 
Colebrook-row, f., r. 558/., 9,690. ; Nos. 11 to 16, Nelson- 
ter., 1 to7, Nelson Cottages, and 1 to 4, Nelson-pl., area 
33,000 ft., f., 7,4007. ; Nos. 1 to 7, Nelson-buildings, and 
§ to 16, Nelson-pl., f., r. 31827,103., 2,5007.; Nos. 1 to 10, 
Nelson-ter., f., r. 2917., 4,110/. 

NOVEMBER 13.—By M. Vigers: Nos. 85, 87, 93 to 101 
(odd), Dorset-rd., Kennington, l.g.r of 27/.13s., u.t. 12 
yrs., g.r. 44/., 760/.—By W. B. Hallett, 56 to 62 (even), 
Kingsdown -rd., Holloway, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 220. 1s., 
3901.—By Buckland & Sone: 8 to 14 (even), Neville-st., 
Lambeth, u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 102. 148., r. 1147. 14s., 3107.— 
By T. G. Wharton: F.g.r. of 542., with reversion in 99 
yrs., Stamf ‘rd-hill, 1,1907.; f g.r. of 22/., with reversion 
in 85 yrs., 500/.; f.g.r. of 24/., with reversion in 85 yrs., 
280/. ; fi.g.r. of 45/., with reversion in 85 yrs., Netherton- 
cd., Seven Sister’s-rd., 9607. 


(Contractions used tn these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ;.e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum; yrs, for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
*q. for square; pl. fur place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &.] 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


19,897.—COWL OR WINDGUARD: J. B Libby.—Two 
solid and two partly-open sides are made, the latter 
fitted with louvres, which direct the current and pre- 
vent down-draught. 

20,201.—LOCKING SASH-FRAMES: W. Hyland & W. 
Clissold.—This is claimed to be an improved device for 
retaining sashes with an adjustable base-plate fitted as 
ears and screws for its adjustment, and with a roller 
also to adjust the frame avd minimise the friction. 

20,432.—LOCKING MECHANISM FOR Doors, WINDOWS, 
&c.: D. A. Crombic & E. R. Fletcher.—The principal 
point consists in the use of automaticaliy-operated, oscil- 
lating, or moving levers, &c., so as to form locking and 
releasing mechanism for windows, especially railway or 
car windows. 

20,506.—WINDOW-SASHES : J. Bautier.—In the lower 
edges of the sash is fixed a plate, which is secured to 
the lower edges of the sash. 

13,326.—SUSPENSION BRIDGES: L. Cormerois. — To 
prevent the danger arising where the suspension bridge 
is fixed (as usual by flexible cables), so as to offer resist- 
ance to the wind. The main cables under this inven- 
tion are fixed obliquely, connected at their points of 
intersection to form a central fixed point or support, 
wrt stiffening-rods and stays arranged in an improved 

13,957.—FLUSH HINGES: J. D. Davis.—Consists in 
the combination of the two halves of the hinge, adapted 
Co be secured to the parts of a connecting piece pivoted 


in one half of the hinge, and arranged to slide in the 
other half. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


November 2.—18,862, W. Greave, Pipe Joints.— 18,869, 
A. Smith, Nail or Tack.—18,871, R. Briggs, Fastenings 
for Doors of Theatres and other Buildings.—18,901, J. 
Torres and J. Benjumed, Heating Apparatus. 

November 3.—18,910, J. Anderson, Drain Traps.— 
18,921, J. Blakesley and A. Rammage, Fireoroof Floors, 
Roofs, Girdersa, &c.—18,927, T. Knell, Fastening for 
Door Knobs or Handles.—18,939, J. Bonta, Rolling Plate 
and Sheet Glass.—18,963, N. Sorensen, Retaining Doors, 
&c., in their open positions.—18,983, W. Astell and J. 
Toslevin, Sash-fasteners. 

November 4.—19,003, W. Pates, Water-closets, Flush- 
ing Apparatus, and Traps.—19,0z3, G. Couch, Window- 
sashes, Frames, and Fittings. 

November 5.—19,080, B. Clarke, Glazing Bar or Rafter. 
—19,106, D. Ward, Making Coloured Stucco, Coloured 
Concrete Blocks and Tiles.—19,131, E Jeyes and C. 
Kinslow, Attaching Sash-cords to Window-sashes. 

— 6.—19,182, W. Gleave, Earthenware Pipe- 
joints. 

November 7.—19,261, J. Fagan, Flushing Cisterns for 
Water-closets. — 19,264, T. Poyser, Wood Screws.— 
19,266, W. Thompson, Window-fasteners.—19,v76, R. 
Gries, Construction of Floorings, Ceilings, and Parti- 
tions of Buildings.—19,289, R. Griffin, Speaking-tube 
Terminal. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACOEPTED. 


16,009, W. and E, Freeman, Joining all Earthenware, 
Sanitary, and other Traps and Nozzles on to Lead Pipes 
to enable plumbers to make permanent joints.— 
16,375, W. Taylor, Burning of Cement-making Materials, 
Lime, &c.—16,468, G. Lawrence, Building with Concrete 
Blocks.—16,784, C. Alten, Diffusing Heat from Fire- 
places.—16,843, J. Kaye, Method of actuating Exit 
Doors.—16,935, J. Joensen, Double Plane-irons.—16,977, 
H. Whincop, Lightning-rod Staples —17,006, I. Lange, 
Sanding Bricks, &c.—17,018, A. Tyler and J. de Vesian, 
Wood-carving Machines.— 17,031, M. Lawton, Sockets 
of Window-fittings. — 17,100, W. Douslin, Mortice 
Locks. — 17,305, J. Chapman, Automatic Flushing 
Syphon.—17,385, W. Reynor, Securing Window-sashes 
and Lifting same, also Closing.—17,389, R. Roderick, 
Gasaliers, Chandeliers, &c., supported and balanced by 
weights. — 17,484, F. Bardall, Window-fastenings.— 
17,592, A. Hewitt, Fastenings for Hinged Windows, &c. 
—17,672, J. and A. Duckett, Water-closets.—18,245, L. 
Seager, Making Bricks, &c.—18,310, E. Casper and W. 
Sowerby, Manufacture of Paint, &c.—18,311, L. Seager, 
Window Sashes, &c. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


18,139, W. Adamson, Ventilating and Damp-resisting 
Brick.—14,686, H. Allison, Traps for Bath Tubes. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico 0/0/10 0/1/6 
aid aie Ra Ba». Bm Walnut, Italian.. 0/0/34  0/0/7 

, ee / 

po ag me o/5/0 4/0/0 a 

Ash, Ca a lo — : 

Birch, GO. ceccece /10/0 4/5/0 —— Pig.in —_ 47/3/0 48/0/0 

Pn Gi cccecece 8/5/0 4/15/0 Man “Weish, Hol MI 

Fir, Dantsic, &c. 2/0/0 8/10/0 onion . 0 6/2/6 
wit, GO. ccceccce /10/0 4/10/0 Do. do at works 
Canada........ 4/17/6 6/10/0 | “51, wales 0/0 5 /12/8 

Pine, Canada red 2/10/0 3/10/0 a O20 000 - 
Do, yellow .... 2/0/0  65/0/0 | D9- Staffordshire, 

Lath,D'ntsic,fath 5/0/0  6/0/0 | ,22 London .... 6/10/0 6/15/0 
St P te b 5/0/0 7/0/0 CoprER —British, 

Deals. Fin! ra cake and ingot 48/0/0 60/10/0 
ond & lat std 106 8/0/0 10/10/90 | Best selected .. 49/10/0 51/0/0 
Do, 4th & 8rd.. 7/10/0 8/10/90 | Shects,strong.. 59/0/0 60/0/0 
De Riga ee /10/0 8/0/0 a — ons owe “~ ae 

eo 49459 *#oeee . ELLOW ETAL " 
Oot a 3010/0 15/00 | UF AD — Figs no 1/12) 
Sh ee de a 
Do. white .... ’ P 
Swedish ..... : 7/10/0 15/10/0| Brands ..... +22 11/15/0 11/17/6 
White Sea foo zoo} greet, English, 

ee 8. per sq. ft. 

Canada,Pinelst 13/0/0 25/00) jiay pwards ..13/15/0 _0/0/0 
Do .2nd.... 9/0/0 16/10/0 Pi 0/0 0/0/0 
Do. do. 8rd, &c. 6/10/0 _10/0/0 | 97 PO" Ractish 
_ y ag Sg Soe 10/0 10/10/0 sheet ....,.ton 26/10/0  0/0/0 

. 4 ille on- 

apes 6/0/0 7/15/0 eil 
New Brunswick 5/10/0 _7/10/0 | pt0@ue-scsereees 27/0/0 0/0/80 

Battens, allkinds 8/10/0 15/10/0| ““australian -... 91/5/0 92/100 

Flooring Boards, pane iy pt 
sq., lin. prep. English Ingots 94/0/0 95/0/0 
OE ives stnedv'e . 0/8/09 6/14/0 

~*~ eee 0/7/6 0/11/0 —) 
Other qualities 0/5/0 0/8/0| Linseed...... ton 19/10/0 0,0/0 

Cedar, Cuba ..ft. (3% /44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 27/0/0 0/0/0 
Honduras, &c. (3% /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... 24/0/0 0/0/0 

Mahogany, Cuba. (43 /63 ae See ame 24/10/0 0/0/0 
8t. Domingo peseed, Eng 

“7 (8h pte PE Bu010 01010 
Mexican do. do /4 5 O. DTOWD ...ce. 
nes do. do /5 /7 | Cottonseed ref... 19/10/0 0/0/u 
Honduras do.. FGA | Gheimee ccccececes 0/0/0 0/0/0 

Box, Turkey ton 4/0/0 138/0/0 Lubricating, U.8. 4/10/0 65/10/0 

Rose, Rio......+- 10/0/0 20/0/0 | Do. refined ..... - 6/0/0 11/0/0 
Bah *eeee @8 3 0/8 18/0/0 Tar — Stockholm 

Satin, S8t. Do- barrel 0/19/6 1/0/0 
mingo ......ft. 0/0/9  0/1/0| Archangel .... 0/12/6 0/12/9 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 





ALDERBURY (near Salisbury).—For building lodge, coach-house, 
stabling, &c., for Mr. Walter M. Osmond, of Calcutta and Salisbury. 
Mr. Fred Bath, F.S.1., architect. ber’ supplied — 


Bdlward Witt... .cccccccccsccccceces 2,912 10 6 £2,656 0 6 
Mp Se MEEOD acccesccceccoscodsooscoese 2,618 0 0 2,307 0 O 
Bip Mn SUE cccccccecces peeenendeees 2,595 14 10 2.430 14 10 
W.5J.&C. SB. Young ..cccccccccccees 2,570 0 0 2,173 0 0 
Chas. Mitchell, Woodfalls, Salisbury* 2,334 0 0 2,199 4 0 
Ge ais BD. cancbedascecnse- ccosages 057 14 9 2,012 14 9 

* Accepted for all except stable-building, being the lowest for 


the other works, 





BRISTOL.—For the erection of new building:, Lewin's Mead, 
Bristol, for the Bristol United Brewery Co., Ld. Mr. W. Bruce 
Girgel!, architect, Bristol :-— 

1 


Ty Ee Bice beoccboccces ,416 | H. A. Forse ...cccccsccess £1,319 
,  -ossecestecce oe 1,395 | Cowlin & Son ....... ferr 1,317 
Eastabrook & Sous........ 1,394 | Stepheas, Bastow, & Co... 1,299 
Pr ee 1,364 | B. LOVE 2.cccvcccecccccces 1,297 
Brees & BOW co cccectoases 1,350 | E. L. Hatherley .......... 1,297 

al -saeescansesecesaess 1,348 | J. PerbimsS ccccccccccccces 1,280 
WerGGle? cacbeccedeccocees 34 











BROADSTAIRS.—For extension of roads on the Callis Court 
Estate, Broadstairs. Messrs, A. J. Baker & Son, surveyors, I, 
Queen Victoria-street :— 

EE i ndicbenragucketseuscounanesescerne £190 0 0 
[No competition. ] 





CARLISLE.—Accepted for the erection of a Public Library, 
Museum, School of Art, &c., Carlisle, for the Corporation. Mr. W. 
Howard Smith, City Surveyor, Carlisle. Quantities by Mr. Linley 
Oldroyd, Leeds :— 


Mason and Bricklayer—J. & W. Baty .......- £5,871 0 0 
COPA, CS hole cc ccacasebes seenee sees es 1,992 8 2 
Slater—C, J. Nanson ..... pnoskebenkuneeenaoene 199 0 9 
ln ee tee fe ESR E ES ES SERRE fg 441 0 0 
Smith and Founder—Pratchitt Bros. .... 8 0 0 
Plasterer—S,. Ferguson & Sons...........ceeeees 340 0 0 
Concrete Floors, Steps, &c.—S. Ferguson & Sons. 240 0 0 
Painter—W. Ballantyne .......ccccccccccscces 107 3 4 
Glazier—D. Camming ....cccccccccccccscccceces 22140 0 


[All of Carlisle. ] 





DOVER.—For erecting new premises, Market-square and Market- 
street, for Mr. Henry Hart. Mr, Edward W. Fry, architect. Quan- 
tities by the architect :— 





, eal EG | £5,183 
= pyr hy ) 0 eS 5,040 
Wet Bleiiiécsdcoccuas BGS T We Be DOW eciicdceccceeos 4,946 
G. Denne & Son .......... 5,450 | Richardson .........ccces 4,800 
oa an nn enue Me. We Uy Me cecanceudenste 4,740 
Hayward & Paramour .... 5,398} Austen & Lewis, Dover*.. 4,719 


* Accepted with modifications. 





“EPPING (Essex).—For extension of read on the Kendal Lodge 
E-tate, for Mr. F. D. Dixonu-Hartland. Messrs. A. J. Baker & Son, 
surveyors, 11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.:— 
EE vn dtnedadbsabededdcesdsecsededss £365 0 0 
{No competition. ] 





HERNE BAY —For the erection of new slaughter-house, stabling, 
and premises, Richmond-street, Herne Bay, for Mr. F. W. Boulding. 
Mr. Harry Farley, architect, Richmond-street, Herne Bay :— 


Gh, FIER Sc diic cece secs £375 10|C. Welby .......... ccc £310 O 
De ET “ba bacedadensee 369 12) E. T. J. Adams, Herne 
A. 8. Ingleton ....c...05 348 «(0 Bay (aveep.ed) ........ 260 0 





HORNSEY.—For making-up roads, footpaths, and sewers. Mr. 
T. de Courcy Meade, C.E., Evgineer :— 

B. Cooke & Co., Phtenix Wharf, Church-road, Battersea (ac- 
cepted) :—Duckett-road, £1,155; Effingham-road, £1,470. 





LONDON.—For building St. Alban’s Vicarage, “Acton-green, 
Middlesex, for toe Rev. G. H. Alanbey, M.A. Mr. Fredk. W. Peel, 
architect, Bedford Park, Chiswick :— 


Ch POOOR vec ctcecedsoved £2,890 | Adamson ...cccccccccccce £2,485 
Th BET annccocccecesons REGED sccesccoccecdestbe 2.448 
a ee re? ae BESO | DOGG cc cccscccsvetvcdcedec 2,425 
Pe werdvedeotvesveestes GOGO F BONIRER os ceccdcdcccccoces 2 386 
WD <edemcedeceddcetose .643 | Jackson Bros. ............ 2,294 
i. sce nkene een 2,600 | H. G. Heywood .......... 2,219 
BNE secgcscccsscnnesie 2,600 








* LONDON.—Accepted for making-up, paving, and charnelling 
Rothbury and Allanmouth roads, Bow, E., for the Puplar District 
Board of Works :— 

Rothbury-road. 





Lewis Griffiths & Co., Bromley-by-Poplar ...... £127 0 0 
Allanmouth-road., 
Lewis Griffiths & Co., Bromley-by-Poplar ...... 410 0 0 
LON DON.—Accepted for making-up, kerbing, paving, and 


channelling Dryl+necs-road, Bourne-road, and Landrock-road, for the 
Hornsey Local Board. Mr T. de Courcy Meide, Engineer :— 


Drylands-road, 


Lewis Griffiths & Co., Bromley-by-Poplar ...... £895 0 0 
Bourne-road, 
Lewis Griffiths & Co., Bromley-by-Poplar ...... 915 0 0 
Landrock-road, 
Lewis Grifiths & Co., Bromley-by-Poplar ...... 529 0 0 





LONDON.—For proposed lavatories, 
the Vestry of St. Mary, Batterses. 


Falcon-road, Battersea, for 
Mr. J. T. Pilditch, Surveyor :— 


J. JeMMINgS ......e0e0-- £1,985 0] Stimpson & Co. ........ £1,720 0 
i MEE ecccececeseces 1,840 0} Barlow & Roberts...... 1,639 0 
Turtle & Appleton .... 1,796 0O| E. Horton ............ 1,529 0 
Doulton & Co. ........ 1,793 5| Johnson &Co. ........ 1,498 Q 





LON DON.—For alterations to the ‘Cumberland Arms” Tavern, 
West Kensington, for Mr. Bissmire. Mr. C. J.C. Pawley, architect, 
2, Princes-mansions, Victoria-street :— 


Asphalte 
flatin place 

of lead, 
SEE IPE as ctadecccacmeetemes eens SGee,. acader £15 
PgR es GP). | s weemee 5 
Ure SS BMOON So ccc occccccoecs Ge” sass 16 
RE Ge : sesew ls 
EEOW B WOMNEGB ec odcicc dccccvccoces es seer 10 
PER t) tcecasedbantiaedeeebeodee et seaccs ll 
BOGE GS WOU Mek ccccccctqeacceoesace Sar 14 








LONDON.—For building new Turkish bath at Brixton, for Mr. 
Earle Bird. Mr. W. A, Large, architect :— 





SD GP Wess eccccencecouce £4,536 | B. E. Nightingale ........ £4,27 
By @atess ..cccccsececccce 4,536 | Prestige & Co. .......6000s 4,180 
Whitehead & Co........... 4,300 | Bing &B0n ccccccccccccse 4,130 
BOE és ccadcceveceese 4,290 





~ LONDON.—For additions and alterations to the Public Baths,- 
Marshall-street, W. Mes-rs. Spalding & Cross, architects, 15, Queen 
street, Cheapside, E.C. :— 





John Mowlem & Co. ...... £7,315 | James Smith & Sons ...... £6,586 
William Downs .......... 7,253 | B. E. Nightingale ........ 6,547 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co... 7.099| Balaam Bros, ............ 6,468 
i Dds cemesoccediabes 7,035 | Jones, Richards, & Co. .... 6,397 
oe Gk Mb cccocéncbdee 6,950 | William Biass & Son...... 6.393 
J. Outhwaite & Sun ...... 6,875 | Rowe Bros, .......ccccece 6,350 
William Brooks .......... 800 | H. L. Holloway .......... 6,333 
Neave & Neave...... wmedies 6,713 | W. 2H. Caatle...cccccccce 6,291 
John F. RobsoM ..ccccccce 6,673 | Gould & Brand..,.. ....+. 6,280 
Richard G. Battley oseo ~e 








LONDON.—For the erection of new baths and lavatories, and 
for sundry repairs, at the Schools, Upper Tooting, 5.W., for the 
Guardians of the Westminster Union. Mr. Jno. Waldram, C.E., 
surveyor. 13, Buckioghaim-street, W.C. Quantitics supplied by Mr. 
P. J. Waldram :— 





eR ob so cp c0% tec cc cvce £797 O| Money Marsland ........ £590 O 
DEN ceeee Seascceccces 666 0} Somerfurd &Son ........ 579 0 
Lansdowne & Co......... 665 0} Reid & Co. .........0.0- 574 10 
Co-operatlve Builders.... 659 0} Williams & Rich+rds.... 570 © 
iniebeéicesseeescoese 656 0| Johnson & Manners...... 565 0 
BE déndeneccds omwune 647 0} Young& Lonsdale ...... 550 0 
Lorden & Som.... «..ee«-- 630 0; Garrett & Son .......... 549 O 
Meee BG scwesccedcsece 616 0} W. Johnson, Limited* .. 539 O 
Nightingale ...cccccccee GID Oi WEE ccccccccccccccocce 509 0 
Martin ..... paameadwebeda Re ee 495 0 
* Accepted. 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £572 10s. 0d, ] 





LONDON.—For shop-fittings, &c., at ‘‘The Albion Bakery ” 
No. 213, Brompton-r. ad, 5.W., for Mr. E. P. Joyce. Mr. William A. 
3urr, architect, 65, Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 
Larke & SOD... .¢.cccccece «+s £244 Hocking (accepted) ...... oe £195 
stevens Bros, ......++- cccce Sane | 
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LONDON.—For the erection of a school on the Mulgrave-place 
site, to provide accommodation for 805 children, for the School Board 
for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

If brickwork be 


built in cement add 
£320 


DT, DS... cocccccccvccecccss SRASSE ss wwcvccce 
John Mowlem & Co,.......ceeees — .) errr er 327 
EGERG TIGER. ccccccccccecccesesce Dae . .eesccse ° 359 
> MED cocccccccccsccccoccovces 18,400 penvcece 270 
Holliday & Greenwood . ......+. 18,257 peccee oe 312 
DP, osngees0se00eeeneesees 17,863 = cccccecs ° 305 
OD nn nn ween eunene > . seseeces 261 
Foster & Dicksee ...ccccccccccess A. ii 198 
J. W. Hobbs & Co., Ltd., 13, Cecil- 

St Picceeeeseenceesees a" ~eseseces 290* 
TSTROUR TUGB. 0000 ccccccccoccccs sk) TTT ‘ 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 





LONDON.—For the enlargement of Orange-street school, Borough, 
by 583 places ; erecting cookery, laundry, avd technical rooms ; new 
covered playgrounds, and water-closets for all departments; new 
system of drainage throughout the school; new cloak-rooms and 
lavatories, and new staircases for the boys’ and girls’; new teachers’ 
rooms, and stock rooms, &c., and enlarging schoolkeeper’s house, for 
the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

If brickwork be 





built in cement add 
Hart Bred. shteccdeeccccccccccces ne’ *” ceeeieoue £295 
Treasure & BGS cc cccccccsccccoce AS 200 
SB. & W. Pattimeol..ccccccccccecces _—— seesecece 156 
i, iE  . 1. sense seoosenneted  *sssenee ° 200 
a, SEE EE NEB oc ccoccee ccccesse _——— 6 seedes ° 225 
Lathey Bros. cccocccccccccccceses | hee oe 236 
J. Tyerman® ..... PTT T TTT TT TTT [IBD —s ccccccce #320 
NN ie 175 


* Recommended by the Works’ Committee for aceeptance. 
+ This contractor adds “‘ subject to award of Arbitration main 
taining current rate of wages.” 





LON DON.—For the enlargement of Canonbury-road school, Isling- 
ton, by 433 places; erecting single cookery centre, and new water- 
closets ; and providing heating apparatus for the whole school ; and 
new system of drainage throughout, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

If brickwork be 
built in cement add 
£ 0 


Treasure & Son ...... S459 © O oveccose 190 0 
J. Willmott & Sons .. 12,86010 O — ........ 200 0 0 
W. M. Dabbs ........ ae 2 @ eeseecce 98 0 0 
W. Gregor & Son .... 12,360 0 0  cecooees 20 0 0 
Killby & Gayford .... 12,337 0 QO = ...uceee 102 0 O 
J. Grove &Son ...... aan > 2  »setacssee 9 0 0 
F. J. Coxhead® ...... 2 Seekenen *171 17 2 


* Recommended by the w _ Committee for acceptance. 





LON DON.—For erecting a new chimney-shaft for the heating ap- 
paratus to the entire height of the building, Oban-street school, 


Bromley, for the School Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect :-— 

Atherton & Latta .......... £159 | Killby & Gayford, 87, Wor- 
EEE cnckencncasnncse 150 SID GOTNES” 0c cp ccccencces £147 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 





LON DON.—For providing heating apparatus on the low pressure 
hot water system for the school now in course of erection in Wel- 
lington-road, Barnsbury, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J 
Bailey, Architect :— 


DAP ccosacencesebs £695 | C. P. Kinnell & Co. ........ £375 
Fraser & Fraser ........ .«» 407] Purcell & Nobbs, Cleveland- 
aie Ml seceneccesccees 395 street, Fitzroy-square, W.* 363 


Comyn, ¢ Yhing, &@ Co. .ccose 
* Recummended by he Works Committee for acceptance. 





LONDON.—For erectiong offices on land adjoining the Dalgleish- 
street site, Limehouse, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, Architect : — 


8. & W. Pattinson ........ £2,840 | Killby & Gayford ........ £2,663 
Atherton & Latta ........ ST 1 a Since sseceosces 6006 2,582 
Bo Bo GRRE. ccdeccccces - 2,780| Holliday & Greenwood, 
Holloway Bros..........+. 2,700 Loughborough - park, 

ie Ws ED occecccsoces 2,699 BEESON” cccccccccsvcce 2,577 
E. Lawrance & Sons . .... 





2,670 
* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 





LONDON.—For executing the necessary alterations and providing 
additional fittings for the laboratory in connexion with the puvil 
teachers’ school, Clyde-street, Deptford, for the School Board for 
London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
EP er £233 O|] W. 


Holding & Son, 
Be GEOEERMS cocccecccese 148 0 


owt street, Green- 


ich 
* Recommended by the Works Gommaitites for acceptance. 





NEW PORT (Mon.).—For e«tension to the Newport Model Lodging- 
house Co.'s premises, Dock-street, Newport, Mon, Mr. E. A. Lans- 
downe, architect, 26, High-street, Newport, Mon. Quantities by the 
architect : _ 


TLE. ssececessestse £2,700 | Morgan & Roberts ........ £2,150 
tn i ncasecaccsees | [s.r 2,074 
W. Blackburne .......... 2,289 [All of Newport]. 








PONTY POOL (Mon.).—For the erection of the Hanbury assembly- 
rooms, arcade, shops, &c., at Pontypool. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, 
po oa 26, High-street, Newport, Mon. Quantities by the 
architect :— 





SA £6,490 | Stephens & Bastow ...... £5,299 
Dn Sbasacesese «+++ 5,788) Morgan & Evans .......... 4,997 
is ED 0060000060000606 5,389 | John Linton, Newport* .. 4,895 


*Accepted, 





RU DGWICK (Sussex).—For the erection of a private house. Mr. 
W. H. Harrison, A.R.1.B.A., architect. Quantities by Mr. F. C., 
Hunt :— 

Andrew & Nanson ...... oe Hd 
Hunter & Brysnt ........ 





F, T. Chinch , wl coecccccce £2,000 
ccep. 





WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.—For constructing sea defences, groyne 
terraces and promenades, Nos. 1 and 2 Contiacts. B. Cooke & Co., 
Phenix Wharf ,Battersea (accepted). 

| Estimated cost of work about £13,000. | 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘The Builder” 
by Friday Morning's post. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is supplied piznxcr from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
oe _ al] parts of Europe, America, —?. and New 

rannum, To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. 
a ~ ee ttances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINI 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street W.O. 
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| TO CORRESPONDENTS. __ 


R. & Co.—J. M.—H. B. N.—J. D.—W. C.—E. & Sons (we usually 
prefer to givesuch information either from a published report or on 
official authority).—U. A. 8.—J. 8. (no space this week ; next week if 
possible).—C. J. C. P. (too late). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which ha 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED, wl 


' All communications 7 literary and artistic matters should 
| sivertioemen hag Lar gh eo a rela te 

ivertiseme and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 











PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMEN TS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under ......... eocece 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........- Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty weeny or under ....... - 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O, 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should bein by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECI AL, —ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
—_—_t_——aou MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 





PERSONS ey in ** The Builder” may have Replies addressed 
o the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
 & of charge. ‘Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 

cover the postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 








Now ready. 
READING CASES, {,, NINEFENCE EACH. | 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.0 














Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltp., 
BATH, 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 





DOULTING FREESTONE. 


The stone from these quarries 
known as the eather 


is 
THE OHELYNOH ) Beds,” and is of a very 


 ] 
STONE. =] qr7wialine nature, gat a 
durable stones in England, 
or taro asthe Onelyack Shon 
nature as 
BRAMBLEDITOH but finer in soxtene, and at 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to OHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.O. [ADv? 





HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful contour 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Oo., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. H. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apvz. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floore, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Agphalte 
Contractors to the Forth BridgeOo. §[Apvr. 





SPRAGUE & CO., 


LITHOGRAPHERBS, 

Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &. 

4&5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, H.C. [Apvr. 


W,.E.CONSTABLE & (CO 


Granite and Limestone Quarry Owners, 


TAR PAVING, ROAD, & GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 


Are prepared to supply in any quantities, direct from their own 
Scotch Quarries, Kirkcudbrightshire, Granite Blocks up to 20 tons 
each, for Monumeutal work, &c. ; also Sette or Kerbing, Channelling, 
&c. Lime and Limestone from + Matlock Bridge Quarries, 
Derbyshire. 
Proprietors of the well-known Patent Limestone Tar Asphalte 
Paving.—Laid Complete or Materials supplied. 











| Offices: MONUMENT CHAMBERS, CITY. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS 


F. BRABY 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON : 


LIVERPOOL: 





CO. 


GLASGOW : 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 47 and 49, St. Enoch-sq 
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SCHEME FOR DECORATION IN COLOURED GESSO.—By Mr. Henry W. Bat Ley. 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1891 
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Reval Acadeny Travelling Studentship. 
| Country Gentlenjans Hevse. 








Royal Academy Exhibition, 





1891. 
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